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(INCORPORATED. 
LENNOX MACHINE CoO., stave” SINKER, DAVIS & CO, sivuccea 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


——MANUFACTURERS’ OF —— 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


EN fF N ES 3 AND . () [ IF R S ; Five Points of Superiority found in our Engines 


{. Absolutely balanced valve. 
——AND DESIGNERS FOR—— | 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


3. Most reliable and effectual in 
its work. é 

Anywhexe where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting, 

Boxes, Gearing, und General Elevator and Mill Eapplice Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 


qutomnatic: Cut-off 


rt 


Ory” SINKER, DAV 
3 


Indianapolis, Ind. nts. 
5. Reasonable Price. 


4. Simplicity of construction and 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 


great durability, requiring less at- 
roucion by reason of few adjust: 
LENNOX MACHINE Co., 
MARSHALLTOWN, [OWA. 
HENRY RAEDER, (eerie bes tenant inthe 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, which panie a great IM- 


‘ i \Zz 
/ S PRO Itis 
\ a now manufactured of 
a : ! Steel or Malleable 
i f = : = Tron; Will not break. 
] 


912 Insurance Exchange Building, aac oh Gast 
WORKING PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 


ELEVATORS BUILT COMPLETE, 


cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to' order at.Chicago, 
With all Machinery. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv- 
PRICES QUOTED on Application, Accompanied by DESCRIPTION of ELEVATOR Wanted. 


ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed.. Send for references 


and prices. Address 

==q CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Slate Roofing or Siding put on Elevators, or material 
furnished at Manufacturers’ prices at any railroad point 


GARRY IRON ROOFING C6O., 
in the country. Write for prices. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 
AULD & CONGER, 100-Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


™  SINKER, DAVIS & 60., Indianapolis, Ind, 
iMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


anufacturers of IRON ORE PAINT 
UN Oe And Cement. 


‘TIRON ROOFING 
AND 152 Merwin Street, 


CRIMPED SIDING, \ CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


‘ire-Proof Doors and i (Send for circulars and 
Shutters. Price List No. 79. 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


ON 


Klevator Machinery and Supplies 


OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Hither Steam or Horse-power, Address 


/ A.B, COLTON, Sales Agent, THE FROST MFG. 60,, 


Care Commercial Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Calesbure, Ill, 
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RUBBER BELTING, PACKING, 


HOSE, TUBING, Etc., 


HARD, RUBBER SHEET, 


Rod AND TUBE, 


For Electrical and Other Uses. 


Leather Belting, 
Lace Leather, etc. 


WwW 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 


- The Gutta Percha 
and Rubber Mfg. Co., 
159 and 161 Lake St., 
CHICAGO, 


THE MEDART PATENT 


WROUGHT RIM PULLEY, 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, 
BEST BALANCED AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD, 


Whole pulleys from 9 inches to 120 inches diameter. 
from 12 inches to 120 inches diameter. 

Ail widths of face up to 36 inches, crowning or straight, with single, 
double or triple sets of arms. Also tight and loose pulleys, Absolute 


Split pulleys 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


MEDART PATENT PULLEY CoO., 


1206 TO 1214 N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
STORES: 99 & 101 W.Second St., Cincinnati. 24 & 26S. Canal St., Chicago 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 
also put in new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. 


(a¥~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


The Cincinnati Corrugating 6o., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SUPERIOR IRON ROOFING! 


Siding, Ceiling, Arches, Lath. 


—SEND FOR OUR— 


Most Economical, Durable and Effective. susteated Cataloene. 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 


HANGERS. 
F. Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. 


Send for Dlustrated Catalogue and Discounts to 


A.& F. BROWN, 43 PARK PLACE, N.Y, 


Ib 57.86 ano oF I) 
| LEWIS st 
3 0.82.68 6. Fi 
f etvano ||Se 
, Cannon 
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| best shape. 
| new 1885 Catalogue. 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 523 Delaware Street, - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished for Elevaters without ex- 
tra Charge. WVictorCorn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s Im- 
proved Warehouse Separators. and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 
nished at Shortest Notice. READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Orrice or G. B. SuHaw & Co., should we-conclude to erect another Elevator at 
CHERRYVALE, KANn., March 9, 1885. some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
DEAR Sir:—In answer to your recent favor will Yours very truly, Tupor, E1izorr & Co. 
say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- ‘es ¢ 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by | B. F. Buaknr & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no hesi- Grain and Flax Seed, 
tation in recommending you as.a skilled and eco- PLEASANTON, KAN., March 5, 1885. 
nomical designer of Elevators. Withthe machines | DEAR Sir:—The Elevators you designed for us 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. | at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 
tire satisfaction. and the machinery all does its 


we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and K 8 
satisfactory in every way. work well. We consider your plan very conyenient, 
substantial and economical. 
B. F. BLaKer & Co. 


Very truly yours, G. B. Suaw &Co. x 
: Yours yery truly, 
Brinson, Hux & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 


A. C. SHerman, Grain Dealer, 
Rossyviui4, Kan., March 5, 1885. 

Dear Srr:—I desire to say, that by following chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. 
plans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan.,| Drar Sm:—Replying to your fayor of recent 
furnished me by you, and placing my order for | date, we take pleasure m saying, our new elevator 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Mo- | built here last season, on your plans and specifica- 
line, Ill,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and tions, gives us highest’ possible satisfaction; and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have | the machinery furnishe by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything | Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to our 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hand- 
Respectfully, A.C. SHERMAN. led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
Orrice or Tupor, Extiorr & Co., Grain and Chop- | amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
ped Feed, Houron, Kan., March 21, 1885. with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
DEAR Sin:—We like the plan of our Elevator | have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
very much, and do not think that for a building | Minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of the size of ours the plans could be cehonad of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d- 
upon. HExerything issimple and handy, and very | g00d class of machinery furnished by your house. 
We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 
chitecture and machinery, and you have liberty to 


easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 

ever since we started, and thé Sheller is the best \ y 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 

ing an elevator. Very truly you 


we have ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
yours 
BRINSON, HILL & CO, 


could not do any better work than they do. We 


are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 
: 66 
The’ Duc” 
DETAGHABLE 
In ore Link. Especially 


(STEEL) 


Elevator Bucket. 


The Best Elevator 
, Bucket Made. 


Z Only two pieces. esigned for 
% No sane to catch. Ez 
one seam. 
Struck out from oa piel r S, 
charcoal iron, an 
: hand riveted. onveyors, 


13 SIZES. 


From 8% to 16 inches, in 
Z two weights, “light” and 
# “heavy ;”’ the former for 
use in Flour, Drug and 
Spice Mills, and light 
work generally, and the 
latter for use in Mines, 


Drive Belts, 
Etc., Etc. 
—For HanpLinge— 


Grains, Seeds, 
Ear Corn, Malt, 


IRON CLAD MANF’C CoO., 


nents 


Factories, and héavy Cotton Seed, Coal, 
work, Stone, Clay, 
Prices Reduced Paper Eulge 
Tan, 1, 1884. | Boxes, 
This buckét has been Barrels, Ete. 
bores aceiiace see atih okie 
years, and] : efore placing Orders 
donotuie paola send for Circular and 
Price List. Address 
OV BR 
1,500,000 ROLLER 
SOLD. Chain Belting 
For circulars address 
: COMPANY, 

Sole Manufacturers, (Nass Columbus, Ohio, 
22 Cliff St., New York. = 


Standard Diameter, 4-inch, 6-inch, 9-inch, 12-inch and 16-inch, right and left hand of 


STEEL CONVEYOR 


Carried in Stock.. Prompt Shipments. A record of nine years’ continuous use, The Caldwell Con- 
yeyor Coupling is the only one that admits of disconnecting and taking out one length of Conveyor 


CAIFES’ Elevator 
Buckets. © 


“THE CLIMAX,”’’ made of one pieceof STEEL; without seam or rivet, and with the 
Sizes in stock ready for shipment—5x4 in., 6x4 in., 7x4 in., 8x5in., and 9x5 in. Send for 


H. W. CALDWELL - 40S. Canal St., Chicago. 


DEALER IN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING 


Q Look no fur- 

ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
Wl Containing Cir- 
5 eular and Price 
men eASEINIOn pension 
4 


co. 


Suitable for 

ALL classes of sy 
buildings, easi- ® 
ly put on. Un- G 
surpassed, Use 

the Sykes’ Im- 4 
proved and be M 
happy. o 
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THE GRAIN COMMERCE OF NEW 
YORK. 


BY OSCAR W. RIGGS, IN FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 

The metropolis which in this New World has well | 
been called the 
Giant Mother of 


and in large tracts of the planet aiding very materially 
in the extension of human civilization. Indian corn, 
still growing wild in the forests of Paraguay, and first 
seen by Europeans on the discovery of this conti- 
nent, has likewise done much to deyelop the resources | 


Commerce, has a 


thousand indus- 


tries in her care, 


but none more 


important than 


the grain trade, 


with its great 


steamers, its 


whitewinged 


Ne. 


ships, its long 


flotillas of barges 


and canal boats, 


its bustling 


wharves, its vast 


warehouses, and 
the swarming and 
multitudinous 
life in a hundred 
avenues of traffic. 
Here we seecom- 
merce’ evolved 
from primitive 
barter to the com- 
plexity, yet the 
precision, of a 
science; here is 
a phase, and no 


ny 


unimportant one, 
of the mysterious 


mi 
a 


18,167,287 bushels of oats, and a considerable quantity of 
other cereals, not to mention arrivals of no less than 
5,988,855 barrels of flour. The exports were 28,486,369 
bushels of wheat, 11,698,526 bushels of corn, 4,846,088 
bushels of rye, and 3,865,048 barrels of flour. . The rail 
roads bring about 
70 per cent. of 
the grain that 
comes to New 
York, and the 
canals. and the 
rivers bring most 
of the remainder. 
The great trains 
of — freight-cars 
come rattling and 
hooting down the 
Hudson to this 
city, or across the 
New Jersey 
marshes into Ho- 
boken and Jersey 
City, at all hours 
of the day and 
night in the ac- 
tive season. Most 
of the trade is on 
the New York 
Central, the Erie, 
and the Pennsyl- 
vania Roads, and 
in a single day, 
even early in the 
spring, they have 
brought in alto- 
gether over 300 
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a higher level— 
from the rude 
and simple to the 
varied and complex; from the barbarous methods of the 
past toward a beneficent consummation in ages yet to 
come.Apart from this,it is certainly one of the strangest of 
the strange occurrences in this so-called prosaic world that 
the cereal which we know by the name of wheat, once 
an unprofitable grass growing wild on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, should to-day be the food of millions, 
supporting vast populations; filling treasuries, building 
towns, schools, libraries, palaces; bringing the down- 
trodden masses of Europe to this home of the oppressed ; 
and, in a word, as with a magic equal to any of the won- 
ders in a Persian tale, spreading wealth, comfort, ease, 


: 
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A NEW YORK GRAIN ELEVATOR FROM THE STREET. 


of this country especially, while it has also no small 
influence, directly or indirectly, on the industrial life of 
Europe. : 

New York has naturally benefited very largely by the 
commerce in cereals, but even commerce is in some 
sense a battle, and she has only retained her prestige at 
the cost of the utmost vigilance and of determined efforts 
in resisting the encroachments of rival cities. She has 
always succeeded, however, in flinging off these business 
foes, and to-day at least 62 per cent. of the trade takes 
place at New York. The receipts here last year were: 
36,864,761 bushels of wheat, 19,488,523 bushels of corn, 


holds 450 bushels 
of wheat, or 500 
bushels of corn, 
rye or barley, or 
800 bushels of oats. Some of the wheat formerly re 
ceived here was adulterated with that of an inferior 
grade by dishonest shippers at the West. It was carried 
loose in the cars, and the trickster who wished to de- 
ceive buyers by an appearance of uniformity in the 
quality of the wheat put in a poorer grade at the bottom 
of the car or along the sides, or else distributed a number 
of bags of the inferior wheat on the floor of the car with 
their mouths downward, and when the car was filled up 
to the level of the bags these were pulled out, leaving a 
column of poor grain here and there. Often, too, the 
trick was repeated when another layer of the height of 
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a standing bag had been laid on. Thisis one of the 
most ingenious methods for swindling yet devised in the 
grain trade; so ingenious, indeed, that even the Western 
inspectors, whose duties have been rendered more ardu- 
ous thereby, have been fain to express their respect and 
admiration for it as one not easy to detect, since the test- 
ing instrument, somewhat res mbling a sand-pump, is 
much less apt to reveal the fraud in this case than when 
other methods of deception are practiced. When poor 
wheat is detected in the car its entire contents are classed 
as poor according to the inspection rates; this fact makes 
the dishonest shipper exceedingly careful in his meth- 
ods of swindling. 

Much of the red wheat which at one time arrived 
here, however, was fraudulently graded either at West- 
ern points or at New York. The wheat is all collected 
into elevators and graded according to fixed standards of 
quality by regularly appointed inspectors here and at the 
West. That which is termed “No. 2”? red wheat is usu- 
ally sold in Jarge quantities for export; much of the so- 
called “No. 2,” at one time sold here, however, was of a 
lower grade, and this fact drove some of the foreign 
trade to Baltimore, where the grading was more strict; 
though exporters here have been known to purchase the 
inferior grade and mix it with the genuine, just as a 
year or so ago utterly worthless weevil-eaten wheat was 
mixed with that of sound quality and sent abroad as 
good enough for foreigners. 

Twenty-eight per cent. of the receipts here_last year 
came by way of the Erie Canal. In 1880, when the sea- 
son of navigation was unusually long, and the harvests 
were particularly bountiful, no less than 69,000,000 bush- 
els came through the canal and down the Hudson to this 
city. 

The great waterway which -extends from Buffalo to 
Albany, a distance of 363 miles, and which connects 
Lake Erie with the Hudson River, averages 70 feet in 
width, 7 feet in depth, cost $7,602,000, and was complet- 
ed in 1825.. The famous Suez Canal is much wider, be- 
ing 325 feet from bank to bank, except where it runs 
through high ground; but it is only 100 miles long, and 
for twenty-five miles of this distance ~it passes through 
lakes. There are no tolls onthe Erie Canal now, and 
the trade is slowly increasing. 

The number of boats on the canals of this state has 
been estimated at 5,000 and even more, most of which 
are on the Erie Canal and trade with this city. They 
are not all actively employed, however; the competition 
by the railroads and the rivalry of other cities have at 
times greatly reduced the number actually in service. 
Time is everything in our bustling land, and the boats 


on the canal are too slow, the average rate of towage be-- 


ing only four miles an hour, Ten years ago the New 
York Legislature offered an award of $100,000 for an in- 
vention which should secure steam navigation on the 
canals without injuring the banks by wash from the boats, 
and several patentees have received a portion of the 
sum named. There are now about 200 steam canal boats 
on the different waterways, and they come from Buffalo 
to New York in six days; the old-fashioned boats take 
from ten to twelve days. The merchants of New York 
and Buffalo now want the width of the Erie Canal ma- 
terially increased, perhaps doubled in order to compete 
with other cities by means of larger craft propelled by 
steam. Said a prosperous canal boat owner: “The boats 
that are now towed by horses and mules are not quite 18 
feet wide and are only 98 feet long. We want more 
boats driven by steam, and they should be at least 115 
feet long, and 20 feet wide. We could carry then 16,- 
000 bushels of wheat in each boat, or double the quanti- 
ty now carried in the old-fashioned boats, and we should 
then have a better chance against the railroads. New 
York would benefit by the change, because a greater 
check could be kept on the railroads as regards freight 
rates.” 

On the Chinese canals, it may here be added, the boats 
are towed by men, but steam is quite extensively em- 
ployed in Europe, and it seems unlikely that the United 
States will long remain behind the age. 

At the opening of navigation in April, fleets of pro- 
pellers and sailing craft leave the great lake ports from 
Chicago ail along through the grain region contiguous 
to the inland seas anda large proportion of this ship- 
ping goes to Buffalo, a city that, through the trade of the 
EKrie*Canal, which here begins, has risen from a popula- 
tion of 8,653 in 1830 to one of 150,000 at the present day. 
At Buffalo the grain is transferred to canal boats going 
Eastward. Arriving at Albany the boats are formed 
into fleets, and are then towed down the Hudson to this 


city, ata charge of $25 for each boat. Here there is a 
charge of 50 cents.a day for wharf rent; or, when the 
boats are laid up over winter at Brooklyn or Jersey City 
docks, $10 for the season. 

The great tows constantly coming down the Hudson in 
the active season are an interesting sight. Sometimesa 
steam canal boat, stationed in the rear of anumber of the 
ordinary boats, will push them all the way down from 
Albany, after they have of course been properly secured 
together; but usually they are towed down by regular 
steamers in the ordinary way. One company has a mo- 
nopoly of the business of towing between Albany and 
New York, and tw» powerful steamers especially adapt- 
ed to the trade leave the former city daily, while others 
are constantly returoing with empty boats. Sometimes 
eighteen steamers are engaged in the trade. Generally 
they bring twenty-five or thirty boats at a time, each car- 
rying 8,000 bushels of wheat, or 8,800 bushels of corn, or 
10,000 bushels of barley, asit may happen. They are 
from thirty to for.y-five hours coming from Albany to 
New York, adistance of 145 miles. Usually the tow 
arrives in safety, but sometimes, in a storm on the river, 
among the mountains renowned in Washington Irving’s 
vivid tales, an obstinate boat suddenly breaks away and 
perhaps sinks. This mishap sends the fleet helter-skel- 
ter over the river, and while the ghosts of Hendrick 
Hudson’s crew are perhaps rolling tenpins up in the 
black mountains by the light of occasional gleams from 
the pitchy sky, the crew of the modern steamer far be- 
low on the white-capped river are hurrying here 
and there, with anything but Dutch phlegm and good- 
humor, in their work of getting the boats in line 
again. 

The largest tow ever brought here from Albany ar- 
rived one day in the fallof 1880, aad consisted of 103 
boats. They came down the broad river six abreast, and 
the. procession —counting the steamer, 250 feet long, the 
hawser, of 600 feet, and the canal boats, each 98 feet in 
length—stretched out nearly half a mile. As they swung 
arouud the Battery to the docks on the East River it was 
a sight well worth seeing. : 

In prosperous times 50,000 men are employed directly 
or indirectly by the canals of this state, but comparative- 
ly little is known of canal boat life, except in some of 
the villages and larger towns of the interior. It is far 
from uninteresting, however, to any one who cares to 
know how any portion of the human race conforms to 
the natural law that each individual shall fight his way 
to his own loaf. A large proportion of the trade is in 
carrying grain to this gateway of the commerce of the 
continent. The boats in many instances are owned by 
persons who hire crewsto managethem. The “captain” 
receives usually $150 per month, with which he pays 
himself and boards his five men; these receive from $15 
to $25 each per month. Inthe mainit is an easy life, 
and the men accordingly enjoy it. None of them expect 
to rise from the canal to the White House, as James A. 
Garfield did, any more than the Mississippi flatboatmen 
of the old days would have expected to follow Abraham 
Lincoln, their former companion, along the thorny path 
that leads to the same exalted station; but they enjoy 
their existence, as many certainly do not in the turmoil 
and rush of crowded cities. In the winter they remain 
in villages of the interior, enlivened in a measure by the 
usual balls and parties, by “corn-huskings” aud “apple- 
parings,” and other giddy amusements incident to the 
season. Or, if proof against this luxurious mode of life, 
and eager to accumulate this world’s goods, they obtain 
employment at New York, generally on the lighters en- 
gaged incarrying merchandise here and there in the 
harbor. 

In many cases, however, the boats which we see atthe 
city wharves are owned by the “captain.” The more 
well-to-do owners return to their homes at the close of 
the season; others live in their boats allthe year round 
The latter form a little world of themselves in their 
strange migratory existence on board these humble boats, 
that ordinarily attract so little notice. In the winter 
hundreds of them are towed over to wharves at Jersey 
City, to the Atlantic docks or the Erie Basin in Brook- 
lyn. The “captain” then sends his children to some one 
of the public schools, and he himself settles down for as 
comfortable a sojourn as possible on his bout, until re- 
turning spring sends him up the Hudson again on a long 
tow, in quest of grain to bring back to the city. 

At the foot of Coenties Slip, on the East River, the 
docks are always crowded with canal boats during the 
summer, and here they remain until the cargoes are 
sold; then they are towed to the elevators and unloaded 


To board one of these boats, or even to walk along th 
wharves where they gather, seems not unlike a sudden 
transportation from the bustling city to the widely differ- 
ent scenes of the country. Here is heard the quaint and 
not disagreeable enunciation of the interior, and here 
one sees its easy costumes; the collar becomes a super- 
fluity, and enormous boots are apt to squeak, like those 
of the traditional sexton in the village church. These 
boats have each a large hold for the grain, a good-sized 
stall for one or two horses, which are brought on board 
when no longer needed on the tow-path, and the crew _ 
have a cabin forward. The cabin of the “captain” and 
his family is aft, and is often well furnished.: Some of 

them, indeed, have cabinet organs, and the little sleeping 

apartment frequently boasts a Brussels carpet. The 

cabin is perhaps thirteea feet wide by only fourteen or 

fifteen feet long; but it is astonishing how much is made 

of this space; the thrifty wife could scarcely be in more 

cosy quarters under the circumstances. Two of these 

boats were visited, and the cabins were very courteously 

shown, in one case by the stout, brown-visaged “‘captain” 

and his neatly-dressed wife, and in another by a comely 

lady in black. Both boats had many of the conveniences 
or luxuries of the ordinary household; a cheerful clock 

ticked on the wall, canaries sang in bright cages; a neat, 
good-sized kitchen-range stood in one corner, and there 

were cupboards, all the usual culinary utensils, a refrige- 

rator, clo:hing-presses, a table with newspapers, not to 

mention pictures and imitation deer heads on the walls, 

vases of flowers in the wind»>ws, and a bunch of white, 

sweet-scented clover over the door. The cabin is com- 

posed of three tiny compartments, of which one is a 

“sitting-room” and kitchen combined; two sleeping 

apartments are secured by means of folding doors in- 

geniously contrived; lace curtains adorn some of the 

couches; and, in fact, there is a surprising degree of 

convenience and comfort where it would be least ex- 

pected. 

Howells, in one of his humorous flights of fancy, 
which contribute so much to his charm as a novelist, 
says of a boat on the Erie Canal: “She is succinctly 
manned by the ‘captain,’ the driver, and the cook, a fiery- 
haired lady of imperfect temper; and the cabin, which 
we explore, is plainly furnished with a cookstove and a 
flask of whisky. Nothing but profane language is al- 
lowed on board; and. so, in a life of wicked jollity and 
ease we glide imperceptibly down the canal, unvexed by 
the far-off future of arrival.” The novelist, however, 
would scarcely care to have this amusing flight taken 
too seriously, especially by those to whom it might fairly 
apply. Let it suffice to add that the prejudice against 
canal life which once existed in the interior of this state 
has now greatly diminished, and that the population en- 
gaged in the trade on our artificial waterways is, as a 
rule, a worthy one. 

The boats formerly cost from $4,500 to $4,800 each; 
now, however, they can be built for $3,000 or $3,500. 
The owner receives four cents a bushel for bringing 
grain from Buffalo to New York. “Twenty years ago 
we received twenty-eight cents per bushel for the same 
work,” said a grizzly-bearded canalman, sitting in his 
shirt-sleeve under the awning on his boat, “but there 
are too many boats in the trade now. There are 
2,700 on the Erie Canal alone, and something like 2,00) 
on the Champlain. The competition among so many 
boats hurts the business. The pres:nt rates of freight 
pay little or nothing to a good many of us. Yes, times 
were better five or six years ago, too; then we earned all 
the way from $200 up to $1,500 in a season of about 
eight months.” The speaker mopped his face with a 
huge red bandana, and proceeded: “A few companies 
own canal boats, but two-thirds of them are owned by 
men like myself. Some mea own a dozen. Steam canal 
boats would be a big thing for this state, if there were 
more of them. They have cost too much for coal until 
lately; some burn from twenty-five to thirty tons during 
the trip from Buffalo to New York, but a newly patented 
boat only burns fourteen tons during that time; and the 
problem, how to compete more successfully with the 
railroads, would be solved, probably, if the Erie Canal 
should be widened.” 

But the great elevators at this port are one of the most 
important features of its commerce in grain. There are 
at least two here that are not equaled in point of size 
and working capacity anywhere in the world, not even at 
Chicago. Inall, there are twenty-two stationary and 
thirty-four floating elevators here; the stationary have a 
storage capacity of no less than 24,275,000 bushels, and if 
.all were set to work they could transfer over 240,000 
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bushels in a single hour. The New York Centralele- |G@RAIN; ITS STOWAGE, STORAGE, | 


vator, at the foot of Sixtieth street, North River, has 
room for 2,300,000 bushels, and might transfer to a ves- 
sel 60,000 bushels in an hour. The Erie and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad elevators at Jersey City, though not so 
large, are noteworthy, as are also many in Brooklyn a 
the Brie Basin, Atlantic Docksand elsewhere; most of 
the large stationary elevators, in fact, being in Brooklyn, 
which, not being a port of entry, is commercially a part 
of New York. The floating elevators, though the most 
numerous, are much smaller than the stationary, not be- 
ing able to transfer more than 8,000 bushels in an hour, 
but collectively they are an important item io the trade, 
and perform work in a single hour that once would have 


AND PRESERVATION. 


(Continued from Pages 5, 6, and 7 of last issue.] 

A due knowledge of the seasons of shipment of grain 
is of the utmost consequence. Generally speaking, grain 
may be shipped across the ocean all the year round, yet 
the quantity must be governed to a certain extent by the 
season of the harvest, and the amount produced. The 
two principal governing causes which control shipments 
are the closing of certain ports by ice in the winter and 
the state of the markets. 

The ports of Quebec ‘and Montreal are open from May 
to the end of October, and in New York, Boston, Balti- 


taken at least two days. The first large elevators were }| more, and New Orleans shipments can be made all the 


a 


gl 


ure in all new grain, unless it be the produce of an ex- 
ceedingly dry climate; this moisture is not apparent, or 
sufficient to cause damage during short voyages; the exte- 
rior may appear perfectly dry, but on putting some in the 
mouth a degree of toughness and mealiness apparent. 
One of the most frequent causes of dispute between 
masters-of vessels and consignees is the difference of 
quantity between that stated on the bill of lading and 
that delivered, and the difficulty is increased through the 
uncertainty of the cause. In the first place, the weight 
of grain is not uniform in all parts, and it varies with 
the seasons; next, there may be a discrepancy in the 
weights or measures, but the principal source of dispute 
is the difference of bulk by leakage or fermentation, 
which may occur from deficient dryness before shipment, 
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puilt here about twenty-two years ago; previous to that | year round. In Australia summer extends from Decem- 


the work of unloading the boats was done by hand, and 
to take out 4,000 bushels was a full day’s labor. “We 
used to shovel the grain into bags, and a squad of men 
carried it into the warehouse,” siid a veteran in the 
trade, “but to take out 4,000 bushels in a day required 
sharp, steady work, as well as what was then some- 
thing of a phenomenon—a sober stevedore, or overseer 
for the men. Little is now thought of doing four or five 
times that amount of labor in a day with the great eleva- 


tors.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


The wheat crop of Minuesota is represented to have 
suffered 10 per cent. by storms; but in Dakota the 
harvest is turning out well. The statistical agent for 
Nebraska states that the crop exceeds previous estimates 
and places the total at 16,000,000 bushels. The Wash- 
ington department thinks the yield in Nebraska will 
reach 19,000,000 bushels. 


ber 1 to January 31, and the autumn is in March, April, 


| and May. On the plains of South Australia the harvest 


commences in November, but in the hilly districts not 
until December or the beginning of January. In Tas- 
mania summer commences about November, autumn in 
February, winter in May. The wheat harvest on the 
west coast of South America is in February, and the 
principal shipping ports are all south of Valparaiso. 
Fermentation and heating of grain cargoes, however 
long the voyage, will never take place without the pres- 
ence of moisture. There is always a dampness about 
the hold of a vessel which, in time, will have some effect 
in producing damage, which rapidly increases after it 
has once commenced. When fermentation does com 
mence, and a portion of the cargo commences to heat, 
ventilation should be resorted to at once, as the grains 
above commence to sweat, and in a very short time the 
whole cargo will be in a lively state of fermentation. 
It may be inferred, also, that there is considerable moist- 


natural fermentation on board, or that created ky the 
unsuitableness of the ship. 

Increase of measure, generally, is caused more by the 
roughness of the grain, which prevents it from fitting so 
closely in the measuce, than by actual increase in bulk 
of the grain itself; therefore a damaged or heated cargo 
may have settled in a hold when sound, and although 
apparently the vessel be not full on arrival, yet in meas- 
uring out the cargo it may be found increased in meas- 
ure, according to the nature of the grain, and the damages 
sustained, from three to seven per cent., or even more; 
so that the cargo could not be put in the same vessel 
again, unless brought back to its original good condition 
and weight per bushel, when it would be found to have 
decreased from three to five per cent. in quantity, or 
even more, but the portions of a cargo which become 
actually wet will, on kiln-drying, decrease in proportion 
of four to three (25 per cent.), or occasionally a greater 
loss will be shown in quantity. 

Freight is generally paid according to charter party; 
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the remedy for improper stowage or neglect is against 
the master and owner by action. Where a master in- 
forms a merchant that a cargo of wheat was half dam- 
aged, and the merchant refuses to pay freight without 
deducting half freight for the damaged part, it has been 
decided in the British courts the law of the case in 
the absence of the charter party bearing on the question, 
that any claim for deduction of freight on account of 
damaged cargo, must depend on the manner in which it 
became damaged, whether through any default on the 
part of the ship or neglect of the master. Under any 
circumstances, however, the merchant has no right to 
deduct what he considers proper from the freight, al- 
though it is often done upon plea of custom or usage at 
the port; but before this plea can be received as a valid 
one the custom must be proved, and shown to be one 
within whose compass the shipper can be included. The 
best course for a master to adopt is to receive, under 
protest, the proportion of the freight offered, and after 
proving, by means of a survey, that the ship is not liable 
for the damage or for the deduction made from the 
freight, proceed against the merchant for the remain- 
der. 

Some charter parties have the following: “It is fur- 
ther agreed that should the cargo consist of wheat, seed, 
or any other kind of grain, in the event of the cargo, or 
any part thereof, being delivered in a damaged condi- 
tion, the freight shall be payable on the invoice quantity 
taken on board, as per bills of lading, or half freight 
upon the damaged portion, at the captain’s option, pro- 
vided that no part of the cargo be thrown overboard, or 
otherwise disposed of on the voyage. Charter parties 
generally contain a clause to this effect: “That after 
true and faithful delivery (all and every the dangers and 
accidents of seas, lakes, rivers, and navigation always 
excepted), freight shall be paid at the rate of Bo 
Some merchants allege that masters and owners are al- 
ways ready to avail of this exceptional clause to protect 
themselves if the cargoes be damaged or some be thrown 
overboard on the passage, but they nearly always en- 
deavor to obtain freight for the quantity delivered, al- 
though that quantity may be increased by an accident 
incidental to the voyage, and therefore excepted by the 
charter party. On the subject generally of bills of lad- 
ing, a merchant observes that the law is not very satis. 
factory as to the security in such documents to the hold- 
ers, for serious deficiency of quantity often occurs, and 
may be in part attributed to the masters and mates being 
less careful than they should be in examining weights 
and keeping an account of the shipments. When a 
deficiency arises the master refuses to pay for it out of 
freight, yet the owner or consignee actually pays for the 
alleged quantity as by bill of lading, as it is on the faith 
of that document, as on a bill of exchange,that the money 
is advanced. In some cases masters try to evade the 
responsibility by signing “Weight unknown” at foot of 
bill of lading. This does not even meet the case, for the 
bill of lading represents a certain quantity, and for that 
quentity the purchaser or consignee advances the 
amount stipulated. If the bill of lading be transferred 
through various hands and purchasers several times 
before the arrival and discharge of the cargo, the diffi- 
culty of trying back is great, and no redress may be had. 
The law regarding bills of ladimg is not so clear as it 
should be on these points. 

Wheat is occasionally purchased by weight, as so many 
pounds to the bushel. Merchants sometimes allow a 
half per cent. for decrease in weight, but this is only 
from a few ports along the Mediterranean and the Bay 
of Biscay. Itis very advisable that merchants would 
not sign for both weight and measure; and when masters 
sign for weight they should insist on shippers putting 
on board the weight per bushel signed for, and refuse 
all of a less weight. When discharging some ports it 
is the practice for laborers in the hold to tuck their 
pants up to their knees; instances have occurred where 
grain has been concealed in the folds, and considerable 
quantities have been thus purloined from the cargo and 
carried ashore. 

Many masters of vessels, in order to prevent cargo 


from shifting, have suitable bulkheads and shifting- 


boards, perfectly dry, well stanchioned off the side, and 
well plated with good cleats to keep them from working 
out. Care should be taken to fill up the deck between 
the beams, for a hold filled on leaving port will some- 
times be found, through settling, only seven-eighths 
full on reaching its destination; this will show the 
necessity of particular attention to the above. If the 
upper part of the cargo is in bags the chance of shifting 


will be decreased; barrels of grain will work through 
the keelson if the cargo is not well fixed with old sails, 
etc. 

An action was brought in a British court in Cork, Ire- 
land, by a merchant against the owner of a ship, to 
recover compensation for injury sustained in the pur- 
chase of a cargo of grain, which was damaged in conse- 
quence of negligence and want of proper skill and care. 
The ship waschartered in London in the month of 
June. The. agreement between the owner of the ship 
and an agent of the merchant was to convey acargo. She 
was represented to be copper-bottomed, of the capacity 
of 1,900 quarters, or 15,200 bushels, strong and ‘tight. 
She was to bring, either from Galatz or Ibrail, a cargo 
of maize, and to call at Falmouth or Cork for orders, 
and carry it from either port to where desired. The 
owner undertook, for £15, to provide proper dunnage. 
He arrived about the middle of July at Galatz, where 
his ship was loaded. The bill of lading stated that he 
received the cargo in good order and condition, and he 
engaged to deliver it so with the general exceptions 
which are in every bill of lading. The counsel in the 
case drew attention to the fact that the master was to 
make for the nearest port. She arrived in Queenstown 
October 21. The merchant treated for the cargo, but 
having heard that it was slightly damaged, he sent his 
foreman to examine it. When the hatches were opened 
a discoloration was perceptible, as if the sea had forced 
its way in there. In prosecuting his examination he 
drove an instrument called a piercer into the grain. He 
drove it obliquely and down straight, and when driving 
it the latter way came on a hard substance, as if he had 
reached ihe bottom. It was reported to the merchant 
that all that was the matter with the cargo was that there 
was ten tons burned and twenty tons slightly heated. 
The captain assured him that it was sound, with the 
exception of the thirty tons, and in consequence of this 
injury he was allowed a shilling reduction on the quar- 
ter. The merchant paid for the cargo £3,335, less £85 
commission, and the master of the vessel was paid 10s. 
per quarter for freight, which amounted to £968, and 
£15 for dunnage. The merchant then, as was his right, 
ordered the captain to take the ship to Alloa, but offered 
to allow a reduction in his freight to discharge at Cork, 
which was agreed to. The foreman, when making his 
examination, was assnred by the mate that the voyage 
was a good one. When they got down in the unloading 
of the cargo acertain depth they came to a kind of a 
floor three feet from the bottom as hard as asphalt. 

This floor turned out to be what the foreman met in 
piercing. It had to be dug out with iron shovels, and 
was unfit for human food. A survey of the ship was 
made by the harbor master, and part of his report said 
that there were three feet of water over the hold in the 
keelson,and no other dunnage at either side of the pump 
well, but some matting which was found to be rot- 
ten, and if the vessel had been perfectly dunnaged, 
there would have been much less damage. The master 
when asked, admitted that he encountered some very 
severe weather, and that the pumps got choked. This 
was in contradiction of the mate, who said they had very 
fair weather. Having encountered bad weather, it was 
his duty, according to the charter, to make the nearest 
port, and either unship the cargo or provide for its safety 
in some other way, but he came on a month’s voyage at 
that time, and entirely at the peril of the cargo, and 
when dealing with the merchant, whose loss was £461.13, 
he said nothing about the pumps being choked. The 
merchant kept back £340 from the freight, and 
the captain brought an action for its recovery. There 
was no denial that this was due, but then how was the 
merchant to be recompensed for the loss sustained in the 
injury of the grain? The matter was settled thus: The 
merchant lodged the amount in the care of the court, 
and then brought an action for damages. The question 
of the jury was a simple one, whether the cargo had been 
damaged by want of proper care on the part of the de- 
fendant. They gave a verdict for the plaintiff for the 
amount of his damages. 

Owners are not entitled to the freight caused by in- 
creased bulk from the effects of sea water beyond the 
measure at the port of shipment, as the following judg- 
ment of the Court of Exchequer, of England, being 
made absolute, will show: This was an action to recover 
£44.11.5, a balance held to be due for the freight of a 
cargo of wheat. By a memorandum inthe bill of lading 
the quantity and quality were declared to be unknown to 
the master. The provision in the charter party as to 
the freight was, that it was to be according to London 


printed rates. At Gloucester the wheat was made to be 
3,782 quarters by custom house measure; the plaintiff 
claimed freight on that amount. Defendant tendered 
2,664 quarters, specified in the bill of lading. Freight 
was paid on that quantity, and an action was brought for 
the larger quantity. At the trial the jury found as a 
fact that at Odessa, from whence the grain was shipped, 
it would have measured only 2,664 quarters, but 
there was no evidence whether the increased bulk arose 
from its bad condition when shipped, from the heat 
almost necessarily arising in a cargo onso long a voyage 
from shipment of water by peril of the sea, excepted 
against in the bill of lading, or from bad and defective 
stowage, or careless or negligent conduct of the master 
and crew on the voyage. A verdict was entered for 
plaintiff, leave being: given defendant to move to enter a 
non suit. 

Mr. Baron Martin said: “It was agreed that the bulk 
which was delivered beyond the bulk shipped was water 
not wheat; but there was no evidence that any water 
came in contact with the wheat, and I believe there are 
causes which increase the size of grain other than con- 
tact with water. However this may be,in my judgment 
the measure for the purpose of freight, wherever made, 
ought to be of the grains of wheat as they actually exist. 
The valuable part of the grain is that which produces 
flour; but in the grain there is a husk, and I believe al- 
ways a certain quantity of moisture or water, which can 
only be removed by the kiln or artificial drying, and this 
argument, if well founded, would equally exclude the 
moisture at Odessa, for there can be no doubt that a cer- 
tain quantity of damp or moisture was in combination 
in the grains of wheat, and to some extent increased its 
bulk. It is clear, according to the general law, that the 
circumstance of the wheat being damaged does not at 
all affect the right of the plaintiffto freight. It has been 
decided that when the entire quantity was delivered the 
ship owner was entitled to the full freight, notwith- 
standing it was proved that the goods conveyed had been 
damaged by the crew, and that the remedy was by a 
cross action. It may:have arisen from the bad and de- 
fective quality of the wheat when shipped. The captain 
expressly declared himself to be innocent of its quality 
and declined all responsibility on this head. The wheat, 
as was proved at the trial, was shipped while the vessel 
was in quarantine in an open roadstead, out of barges; 
and it is notorious that in many foreigu parts this is the 
usual mode. Under such circumstances it is practically 
impossible to measure a cargo of grain; there is neither 
time nor, generally speaking, a sufficient number of men 
competent to do it. I am quite aware that this rule 
would hold out a temptation to ship-masters to wet such 
cargoes and thereby increase their bulk, but this would 
be a most dishonest act, and subject them to an action 
for damages. In my opinion the plaintiff is entitled to 
judgment, and the rule ought to be discharged.” 

Mr. Baron Platt: “It seems to me the rule ought to 
be made absolute, and that it was the duty of the master 
to ascertain, at the time of loading, the quantity he re- 
ceived; the difficulty seems imaginary, as it can hardly 
be supposed that the number of cubic feet that his vessel 
could stow away could be unknown to him. Inasmuch 
as 2,664 quarters alone were shipped, they alone have 
been carried the whole voyage; for them freight is pay- 
able.” 

Mr. Baron Anderson: “This case is closely anal- 
ogous to that of the pregnant females in Mallay, page 
156, where no freight is payable fer infants delivered on 
the voyage; also where freight is contracted for the 
transport of animals, the freight is payable only for 
those which arrive alive; and again, where goods such 
as sugar and molasses have been wasted in bulk during 
the voyage, the freight is payable for the amount which 
arrives.” 

The Lord Chief Baron: “TI agree with that the bulk, 
or weight, as taken at the port of destination may be 
prima facie the criterion of the freight to be paid, but 
when it is proved, and found by the jury that that test is 
fallacious and untrue, and that the real quantity shipped 
was a different and smaller quantity, then I think the 
freight ought to be calculated on the true quantity 
shipped; the captain’s ignorance of the true quantity as 
expressed in the bill of lading cannot entitle him to 
charge freight according to a false estimate. Incase of 
a cargo of sponge shipped dry, to be paid for by weight, » 
the consignee might certainly squeeze out all the water 
imbibed, if any, and pay for the sponge only. If it can 
be accurately known and ascertained what ought to be 
separated, though the separation cannot in fact be made 
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it is known what ought to be deducted from the claim 
of freight, and the deduction, which is impossible, 
ought to be made. Here the measure of the wheat 
shipped was known, is proved and found by the jury. 
I think, therefore, that the freight for this increased 
bulk cannot be claimed under the Dill of lading rule 
made absolute. 
the ones mentioned will suffice for the present purp se. 
In the case of deficiency in acargo, a case in point, is a 
ship that was chartered at Nantes for a port in Ireland, 
the cargo to be shipped as customary, and the muster to 
take on \account of it and sign bills of lading accord- 
ingly, the freight to be paid at 11s. per ton of 15 hecto- 
litres. Thecargo was shipped, the quantity being per 
bill of lading 2,087 hectolitres wheat, weighing 165,766 
kilogrammes, and the vessel in due time arrived at her 
destination and delivered 750 quarters, or 2,181 9-11 
hectolitres of 234 bushels per hectolitre, on which 
freight for 145 615 tons is demanded, but the merchant 
declined paying for more than was expressed in the bill 
of lading. Alleging that the ship has delivered some 
ten or twelve hundred short of the weight shipped, 
which the master does not dispute, as he protested at 
Nantes against the weight as shipped, and noted same 
on bills of lading. The answer is: The master having 
noted protest at port of shipment against the correctness 
of the quantity naned in the bill of lading, should have 
withheld the delivery at the port of destination until 
security was given for payment of freight on the 
quantity delivered, in good order and condition. In the 
case of a surplus cargo, bills of lading are signed at 
Marseilles for 3,352 charges, of 160 litres, equal to 1,843 
imperial quarters. At Liverpool the cargo turned 
out 2,038 quarters. Plaintiff contended that in the 
first place the master was bound by the bills of 
lading and that the quantity stated thereon was, 
at all events between him and an endorsee, all on 
which he was entitled to freight. In delivering 
judgment the court said: “I know no authority 
for giving such effect to a bill of lading, even with- 
out the memorandum here appended—‘not ac- 
countable for quality, quantity or measure’—if the 
master has carried a larger quantity than signed 
for, he is as much entitled to freight for the sur. 


or bags than stated in the bill of lading. Butit was 
further urged that the increase in the number ot 
quarters had occurred by heating during the 
voyage, and that, therefore, freight could only be 
demanded on the smaller quantity as being all re- — Z 
ceived, carried and delivered, and that all these 
things must occur to entitle him tofreight. There 
isno direct proof of the quantity shipped un'ess 
the bili of laling is to be looked on as such, but 
I am satisfied itis incorrect. I cannot conceive 
that a cargo could have increased by heating from 
1,843 to 2,038; that is 190 quarters (1,520 bushels) ~ 
when the witnesses for the defense do not speak 
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Several other cases could be cited, but |, 


freight on any increase in the quantity during the 


voyage. 1¥ ve 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


VACUUM MOTOR. 


An engine practically adapted to branches of industry 
where a small, cheap and positively safe power is re- 
quired, is illustrated herewith. Itis the invention of 
Henry Davey, an English mechanical engineer, and is 
built in this country by Chas. P. Willard & Co., of Chi- 


| cago, Ill. Mr, Davey is also the inventor of the Differen- 


tial Pumping Engine, extensively used in the public 
water works and mines of Great Britain, and to some 
extent in America. ° 

The motor here shown differs from an ordinary steam 
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of ever huving known such a cargo to have in_ EE S 

creased by more than 100 quarters, and according —a—... 

to their evidence the cargo which it is admittcd Ss 

sustained no damage from any defect in the ship, peg ee eae a 


had, in all probability, been already heated on the 

way, and had been put on board without being 

sufficiently dried. I have also the evidence of the captain 
that the cargo entirely filled the vessel on leaving Mar- 
seilles, and that it had sunk from nine inches to a foot be- 
It is quite clear that the bulk had not in- 
creased after leaving Marseilles by any neglect or mal- 
yersation on his part, or any defect in the ship, and I 
am satisfied if it increased to any extent on the voy- 
age, it did not increase to anything like the extent of 
190 quarters, and that in point of fact, a larger quan- 
tity was shipped than that mentioned in the bill of 
lading. Whether this is to be attributed, as alleged, 
to a miscalculation to the number of charges to the im- 
perial quarter, I do not stop to inquire; nor, in the view 
I take of the case, is it necessary to ascertain the pre- 
cise quantity shipped, inasmuch as I think the freight 
is to be calculated upon the quantity ascertained on her 
discharge. The master in taking his cargo in bulk would 
have no mode of testing the accuracy of the bills of 
lading, except by a very rough estimate of his ves- 
Verdict was accordingly entered for 
plaintiff. This decision gave much dissatisfaction to the 
trade, who observe that the judge decided on the ground 
of a supposed error in the quantity shipped, and not 
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engine in the fact that while a small quantity of steam is 
made in the generator, which is a part of the machine, 
steam is not the motive power employed to do the work: 
Only as much is made in the smaller sizes. as would be 
generated in a large tea-kettle, and this at only atmos- 
pheric pressure—the same pressure at which it would 
flow from the spout of a tea-kettle. The steam has, in 
fact, no other function than to create, by condensation, 


thus consumed is but a trifle over three gallons per 
horse-power per hour. It is evaporated in the genera- 
tor, condensed and discharged inthe form of distilled 
water from a small pipe at the sideof the engine. If de- 
sirable, it may be returned to the tank after becoming 
cool, and thus be repeatedly used, in which case one 
filling of the tank will be sufficient for months. 

The engine is double-acting, a vacuum being created 
alternately at each end of the cylinder. There is but 
little pressure in the generator, and therefore no danger 
of explosion under ordinary circumstances, 

The cylinder is of bronze, with bronze piston-head and 
piston-rod, and requires no oiling, the low and very 
moist steam used being a sufficient lubricant. The 
bronze cylinder has the further advantage of being se- 
cure from rust. The quantity of water evaporated being 
less than half that consumed by an ordinary side-valve 
engine of the same power, and the temperature to 
which it is raised being but little over 212° instead 
of 300° to 840° as in an ordinary boiler, a very 
marked economy of fuel is the result. The pres- 
sure required, it will be observed, is only that 
necessary to overcome the friction in pipes and 
ports, in furnishing a sufficient supply of vapor to 
fill the cylinder. The precipitation of lime in the 
generator being in proportion to the amount of 
water evapora‘ed, is correspondingly less than with 
an ordinary boiler and engine. 

The water level is constant and unvarying, the 
feeding arrangement being automatic, and the 
danger rising in an ordinary boiler from failure of 
the water supply, is wholly avoided. The engine, 
in fact, requires no attention beyond simply keep- 
ing up the fire and giving the wheel two or three 
turns when ready to begin operations. Any de- 
scription of fuel may be used which will go into 
the fire-box—either hard or soft coal, wood, coke 
or cobs; and by a proper arrangement of pipes in 
the fire-box, petroleum, naphtha or common gas 
may beused. As there is no pressure to deal with, 
the generator is made entirely of cast iron. The 
motor can be started in from ten to twenty minutes 
after lighting the fire. It is controlled by an or- 
dinary engine governor, the speed varying with 
the supply of vapor to the cylinder. 


a vacuum, which is the motive power. The condensa-— 
tion of the steam is effected by a surface condenser, 
which is kept cool by water. Where the engine is to be 
used in a city or town having a public water service, the 
condenser is placed inthe upright iron pocket at the 
back of the engine, and astream of water—one-eighth 
inch pipe for one-horse, one-fourth for two-horse, and 
one-half for four-horse power—constitutes an abundant 
supply to keep the condenser cool. The water is admit- 
ted at the bottom and rises to the top, passing off through 
an overflow pipe. In localities having no running water 
the condenser is placed in a wooden tank conveniently 
located within a few feet of the engine, and connection 
made by means of pipes. This tank being once filled, 
there is no consumption of water except the amount that 


on the ground of the ship-owner’s being entitled to | flows out of itto supply the generator. The quantity 
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THE WEB-WORM. 


The so-called web-worm, which, in June, 1880, 
was first discovered as a general crop destroyer in 
some of the central counties of Kansas, but has 
not been heard of since, last June suddenly ap- 
peared in the southeastern quarter of the state, 
creating general consternation among the farmers. 
The insect is the larva (or caterpillar) of a small 
moth of a light yellowish-brown color, belonging 
tothe same family with the leaf-crumpler, the 
melon moth, and the meal moth. The larva itself 
is a slender, light green, black-dotted worm, 
about 7% of aninch long, having a quick, jerking 
mode of locomotion, when disturbed, and spin- 
ning a web over the leaves of the plants on which 
it feeds. Its natural food being wild plants and 
weeds, the insect overruns gardens and crops only, 
when it is unduly multiplied, so that its ordinary 
food becomes insufficient for the hungry host. The chief 
injuries, this season, in the thirty-five infested counties 
were inflicted on corn and potatves; but only twenty out 
of the thirty-five have sustained serious damage, especi- 
ally so to the corn crops, which, however, hardly exceeds. 
10 per cent. of the entire crop. Late-planted corn and 
potatoes in the bottom land have suffered most, so that 
early planting appears to be a safeguard against the 
plague. The worm can be destroyed by the application 
of London purple, thoroughly mixed with water, in the 
proportion of one pound of the purple to 100 gallons of 
water. This mixture may be applied to the insects by a 
common sprinkler, but would more effectually penetrate 
the webs and reach the worms if applied by means of a 
whisk broom or a force pump and suitable spray nozzle, 


Kansas City Journal: “Crop croakers should bear in 
mind that the small"wheat crop of 1881 brought more 
money to the farmers than either of the larger crops of 
the three succeeding years. The yield of 1,200,000,000 
bushels of corn in 1883 returned more money to the 
producers tban the 1,800,000,000 bushels of 1884,” 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


NEBRASKA LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—A long 
time ago some one wrote, “A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country.” Now, if you know of 
any seers who are looking for a location, whose charac- 
ters are above reproach, they can add new luster to their 
names and replenish their consumptive wallets if they 
will give a correct forecast of the net amount of No. 2 
wheat and oats in this state—one that we can bank on. 
“None others need apply.” 

Thirty days ago your correspondent wrove a viry 
glowing account of the “immense crops of Nebraska.” 
In fact, we had to word it that way, if we wrote at all. 
Since then old Sol has taken a hand in the glewing 
business, and easily laid your correspondent in the shade. 
In fact, we never before found the shade so desirable. 
Nebraska don’t do anything by halves, as the record of 
the last few days of July will show. One could not help 
notice how frequent the quotations were fron the re- 
vised version, when any person wished to express them- 
selves politely, but emphatically, on the state of the 
weather. 

We have been treated to all kinds of weather the past 
harvest, on the whole quite unfavorable for securing 
small grain in good shape, but just the thing to bring out 
the corn. 


Wheat has been badly blighted, though, if one can 
believe reports, it is more local than general. A promi- 


nent mill man reports the wheat in Phelps and Kearney 
counties as first-class. Again, in the extreme southeast 
portion of the state come reports of fields yielding 25 to 
30 bushels of good, bright wheat. Between these two 
districts isa wide territory, from which the most con- 
flicting reports are coming in. We heard one prominent 
and extensive grain buyer put the damaged wheat at 20 
per cent. of the crop, while still another equally well 
known buyer protests that itis fully one-third of the crop, 
Your corresponde nt would venture the guess that the first 
estimate is the more correct of the two. 

The tremendous yield of oats will likely be cut down 
one-third to one-half. Most fields were lying almost flat 
when they were harvested, while farmers who cut their 
crop early aie finding the shocks about ready to sprout 
with a second crop. 

Barley is very badly discolored, and is giving the ele- 
vator men a great deal of trouble. A sample that had 
been put through a scourer twice was shown to the 
writer, but was still thought to be below grade. 

It is a real pleasure to turn from the small grain and 
contemplate the growing corn, now in tassel, and earing 
out splendidly. You hear but one exclamation from 
passengers on the through trains from the Missouri 
River to North Platte or McCook. It beats the memory 
of “the oldest inhabitant.” Nothing but hail and frost 
can possibly cheat us out of the corn crop. The acreage 
is fully 25 per cent. more than last year, while the stand 
is uniformly good the state over. 

There is quite a good deal of activity in elevator 
building throughout the state. In the southeastern part 
P. 8S. Heacock is putting up a steam power house at 
Preston, and also at Schubert, while Jameson Bros. are 
guarding their territory by the erection of a house at 
Howes. 

Puobably the largest and most complete house built 
anywhere in the state is that of Davis & Brumback, at 
Beatrice, which wasstarted up about the 21st of July. 

- New houses are also being built at Phillips, Thos. 
Cochrane & Co.; at Hoag, White & Leacock; at Friend, 
McKay & Connor; at Hubbell, Wirt & Deuell; at Ban- 
croft, Crowell Grain and Lumber Co.; at West Point by 
parties whose names I cannot now recall; at Hanson, H. 
M. Olliver; at Garrison, Pardue & Johnson, and many 
others. 

There was a movement on foot a short time ago look- 
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ing toward the erection of a 75,000-bushel house in Lin- 
coln, but for lack of proper encouragement by the rail- 
roads it has fallen through. 

The most interesting item that has come under your 
correspondent’s observation in connection with elevator 
building and improvement was the move made by 
Jaeggi & Schubach, of Columbus. They picked up their 
elevator—a 10,000 to 12,000-bushel house—and loaded it 
bodily on flat-cars. After a trip around town it was set 
down some 600 feet from where it was formerly located, 
“right side up with care.” They are now building a 
mill alongside of it, which they expect to have in opera- 
tion in October. 

If any elevator men are dissatisfied with their location 
and think the next town is “just the place,” let them 
load up and.go West, as described above. The next 
thing you will hear of will be, “Elevators built and 
equipped, shipped to any part of the West, ready for 
immediate occupancy.” 

Yours truly, 

Lincoln, Neb. 


A. B. Couton. 


KANSAS LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
past month has developed nothing of great importance 
in this locality. Grain movements have been compara- 
tively light, and the elevators have scarcely enough to 
do to keep the machinery from rusting. There are no 
new statistical facts in relati n to the wheat crop, though 
I am still a believer in my former estimate of the Kansas 
crop. My opinion is based upon facts gathered here 
and th re in my rounds through the state. It is not.at 
all probable though that the official figures, so called, 
will give the state credit for 15,000,000 bushels. But 
whether they do or not, it will not be hard to determine, 
by the close of the crop year, about the quantity of 
wheat grown, and to that court I shall appeal my case. 

The mills of Kansas have a capacity for grinding 
20,000,000 bushels annually, and thatis a low estimate 
too ; 3,000,000 bushels will be required for seed and other 
purposes. And now, if 7,000,000 bushels, and that is a 
low figure at the preseat rat: 0° shipment, should be 
shipped out through Kansas City, Atchison, St. Joe and 
other points, there will then be very strong evidence of 
at least 30,000,000 bushels in the state now, and which 
would also prove that there was 15,000,000 bushels of the 
late crop, or an enormous reserve of the old crop. 

The quantity of wheat may bea vexed and unsolved 
problem, but there is now no question about the corn 
crop. That will be simply immense. Without a single 
doubt in my mind to-day, it will be the best ever grown 
in yield, and by far the largest acreage ever planted. 
Sedgwick Co., Kan., is already boasting a prospective 
crop of 9,000,000 bushels, claiming to b>the banner corn 
county of the whole couitry, which she will undoubt- 
edly be if she gathers what she expacts. 

In the great crop year of 1880 Nodaway Co., Mo., 
Claimed to be the banner corn county, gathering in 
round numbers 6,000,000 bushels. 

There is one beauty about this year’s corn crop in 
Kansas; it is universally good. There is no section in 
the state where the corn can be considered bad. That is 
to say, no section adapted to corn raising. 

The season has baen the finest possible, very warm 
night and day, with rains at seasonable intervals. 

Among grain and elevator men there is evidence of some 
life in the way of building aud improving, and, in view 
of the large corn crop, I look for more as the season ad- 
vances. 

J. P, Campbell & Co., Kansas City, are pushing their 
new elevator forward with all the energy the extreme 
warm weather will permit, and will probably have it 
ready for receiving grain by the first of September. 

Minter Bros., of Kansas City, are adding anew No.3 
Barnard’s Elevator Separator so as to be in shape to take 
care of their share of the dirty wheat that is expected 
to come in this year. 

The Capitol Elevator Co., at Topeka, are making com- 
mendable headway on their new 200,000-bushel house, 
and expect to have it completed early in the fall. 

O.J. Martinis building a new elevator at Goddard, 
Kan., which he exp2cts to have done in time for the new 
corn crop. 

The proprietors of the ‘Zephyr Mills,” Wichita, be- 
coming weary of the uncertainties of flour-making in 
the old style, are converting their mill into an elevator, 
evidently feeling sure of getting their share of Sedgwick 
County’s 9,000,000 bushels to handle. 

Smith & Craig are building a new elevator at Randall, 


and L. ©. Vaughn is doing his best to plant -a new one 


at Belleville. 
the state. 
reported. 

Speaking about elevators reminds me of something 
that has been oa my mind for some time. Many years 
ago now, in the columns of the AMpRIcAN MruueEr, I 
made war onthe main upright shafts in flour mills. It 
was then the almost universal practice to put miin up- 
rights in mills; to-day there can not be founda mill- 
builder of any note who would be caught putting a main 
upright in a mill. 

The same evil did exist in elevators, but I thought it 
would die a natural death, without any effort to choke it 
down. But [ find there are a class of elevator builders 
who have lived through all the ages of the past without 
learning anything, and still put main upright shafts in 
elevators. Now, if heavy main uprights are a nuisance 
in a flour mill, they are ten thousand times a nuisance in 
elevators. 

The main upright in elevators must go; and I want to 
say toall grain men contemplating building elevators, 
that if they are approached by a would-be builder who 
even hints at putting in a main upright shaft, to dismiss 
him at once as a crank, a fit candidate for some benevo- 
lent institution designed for ‘treating mild forms of 
lunacy. 

In my last letter you make me say that E. E. Cla k 
was building anew millat Delphos. It is not a mill 
but an elevator. He had some notion of building a 


And so they go, here and there, all over 
I think by another month many more can be 


mill, but has, I think, entirely abandoned the idea for 
the time being, at least. 
Yours truly, 
Kansas City, Aug. 8. 


ABERNATHEY. 


Dickey & Pease, Racine, Wis., 
trade in their Giant Separator. 


report a very good 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co., of this city, have been 


sending some machinery to Germany. 


H. J. Deal, Bucyrus, Ohio, writes us that his grain 
tester is meeting with a very handsome gale. 


The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., write: “Our 
business is rushing, and we are running over-time.” 
And their list of sales bears out what they say. 


The Medart Patent Pulley Company say their South- 
ern customers are buying “like fury” ; half of their orders 
now come from the South. The Western and North- 
western trade, however, is very quiet, except at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul, at each of which it continues 
to improve. 

W. D. Rinehart, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
his steam shoveling machines as follows: Two sets to 
J. P. Campbell & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; three sets to 
McMorran & Co., Port Huron, Mich., and six of his 


inant urnishing 


patent Friction Clutches for a large distillery in St. 


Louis, and several others for electric light plants. 


Some sixteen car-loads of boilers, aggregating 1,750 
horse power, were recently shipped ina single consign- 
ment to Harrison, Havemeyer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa,, 
by the Babcock & Wilcox Oo., and constituted the eighth 
order from that firm, making a total of 5,760 horse 
power. 
order from the Solvoy Process Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
for boilers aggregating 1,200 horse power, and a consign- 
ment to the state of Indiana of boilers of 1,200 total 
horse power for use in the insane asylums at Logans- 
port, Richmond and Evansville. The latter contract 
amounted to $30,000.—Jndustrial World. 


Where machinery is used, the Drew Oil Cup will save 
50 per cent. of the oil. Write for circular. Borden, 
Selleck & Ca., Chicago, Il. ’ 

New York parties bid 94 cents per bushel for 80,000 
bushels of No. 2 Chicago spring wheat on board the 
schooner Golden Age, which is now on the Erie Canal. 
The actual cost of the grain laid down in New York is 
96 cents, but with 2 cents rebate allowed by the elevator 
here, the shipper would just come out even. 


Among the other shipments reported are a third | 


re 


; 
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THE CENTRAL ELEVATOR AND 
WAREHOUSE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The accompanying illustration shows a type of eleva- 
tor differing in many points from that common in the 
Northwest. The Central Elevator and Warehouse, owned 
by Messrs. Callahan & Sons, is located at the corner of 
Fourteenth and Magazine streets, Louisville, Ky. It is 
a three-story brick building, 40 by 210 feet with a 12-foot 
basement, perfectly dry, and adaptedto all kinds of stor- 
age. The house is built with separating floors, and has 
numerous windows, insuring the best ventilation for 
keeping grain, etc., in condition, and with the system of 
conveyors used, the establishment is well equipped for 
handling damp or heated grain. 

A gas engine furnishes ample power for the large corn 
sheller, platform and bucket elevators, conveyors, etc. 
The house’s facilities are ample for loading or unloading 
six carsata time. In addition to the house scales there 
is a track scale which weighs the longest cars with such 
perfect satisfaction that the house’s weights have be- 
come standard with the dealers. The gis engine and 
brick structure reduce the insurance to about a third the 
rate paid by ordinary elevators. The capacity of the 
building is 350 carloads. 

The senior member of the firm of Callahan+& Sons is 


- an old, experienced miller, and over thirty years since 


he embarked in the feed and grocery business. The 
trade increased so that the firm were compelled to build 
on track; and after examining houses in Chicago, St. 
Louis and Peoria, they erected a building on their own 
plans and moved into their present quarters in Septem- 
ber, 1881. Their house may be called a model one. The 
firm does a general storage and commission busi- 
ness, and deals in all kinds of feed, grain and 
flour, making a specialty of mill feed and hay. 


A GREAT GRAIN CENTER. 


Theugh the crop of the present season of 1885 
will not be equal in quantity to that of 1884, there 
will yet be a large surplus for export, much of 
which will first go into store, andthe producer at 
this season naturally looks for the warehouse offer- 
ing the most advantages for the final disposal of 
his crop. At Wheatport, on the Straits of Car- 
quinez, are located the “Star Mills,’ wharf and 
warehouses, in the construction of which every 
point of advantage which long experience and 
good judgment could suggest were taken into 
consideration, and the resulthas proved the suc- 


[For the AmERIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE.] 


THE GRAIN TRADE AND AMERI- 
CAN COMMERCE. 


BY W. T. STACKPOLE. 


If our people are ever to have a commerce such as 
they ought to seek, complete at home, world wide and 
beneficent abroad, it must be built up not on “brain 
spun webs of subtle sophistries,” but on a plain, reason- 
able and practical knowledge of the physics of our own 
and other countries, and of their productions, their re- 
sources, their situation and their wants. 

What profit has there been in the ages of vapid discus- 
sion of what some style “free trade,” as compared with 
steam, electricity, steam navigation, the railway, the 
Suez Canal, etc.? And as it has been in the past, so is it 
now in the present; and so it will be in the future. Let 
us then leave the vain discussion of mere political theo- 
ries, and seek for sound policies grounted on more ma- 
terial, tangible and practical things. These will be 
found concurrent with every one’s best. interests and 
duties. And thus on God’s own preparation in nature 
and in the physics and needs of the world, the structure 
of American commerce can be safely and strongly built. 
And it should be on a National and Cosmic scale. And 


for this the preparation inall the past is ample and 
splendid, and far beyond the wisdom of our statesmen, 
or the currents of popular thouzht or current literature. 

But let us attempt no general review or enumeration 
now in s) wide a field. Let us, however, at present recur 
tothe subject of the betterment of the grain trade by 
sound policies based on the requirements of our coun. 


THE CENTRAL ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


cess of the enterprise. We find here “Starr’s Mills,” | try and the world, briefly touched upon in the July issue 


a solid brick structure, 148x184 feet, six stories in 
height, built upon concrete arches, the work of Mr. 
Ernest L. Ransome, and so constructed as to com- 
bine solidity and strength with a handsome appearance. 
This building is now approaching completion, and will 
soon be ready to receive the milling machinery, which 
will be of the latest and most approved kind which 
modern science can construct. The capacity will be 
6,000 barrels perday. The greatest care has been taken 
to secure safety from fire, and on the roof is an immense 
tank holding 26,000 gallons of water, while on every 
story, and in each room, hose connection can be made 
instantane usly. Attached to the mill proper is an ele- 
vator similar to those in use in the East, where wheat is 
shipped in bulk. This building has twenty-six large 
bins for the reception of unsacked grain. The clean- 
ing and smutting mill is another addition 37x85 feet, and 
contains the best of machinery for the cleaning of foul 
or smutty wheat. Leaving the mill for the large ware- 


house we find a building nearly 1,000 feet long by) 230 


feet wide, with a covered wharf running along its north 
side and west end, and where ships of the largest ton- 
nage can load with perfect safety and at the lowest pos- 
sible rate of expense, this alone making it a favorite 
loading point with consignees of vessels. A railroad 
track runs through the center of the building, and along 
the outside, thus affording equal facilities for shipping 
by land or water. Insurance on grain stored in this 
warehouse can be obtained at the lowest rates. Ware- 
house No. 2is built upon piles, covers 200x400 feet, and 
will be used chiefly to store wheat intended for the mill. 
The many advantages offered to storers at this great grain 
center, very properly named Wheatport, must be patent 
to all, and insure a large and increasing patronage for 
the energy and enterprise which led to its construction. 
—San Francisco Journal of Commerce. 


of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

Of course it is very well known that inthe world of 
our time it is the United States and Russia that produce 
the largest surplus of grain for export. ; 

To the ancient world Egypt stood in that position for 
many centuries. That primacy seems to have begun 
with the seven years of abundance, followed by seven 
years of scarcity, before the beginning of secular history 
or of any knowledge on earth of letters, and yet described 
in the book of Genesis so clearly, so briefly and so sub- 
limely. Through the rise and fall of empires and the 
cbange of dynasties that pre-eminence continued. It is 
recognized in all ancient Greek and Roman history, and 
can even be traced in the laws of Athens. The area of 
the Nile Valley seems small to us for such great and en- 
during power. Butthe production was very great in 
proportion to the area, owing to the large and varied 
yield of that wonderful garden of the East per acre, and 
to its return of two or more crops annually. These (of 
grain) could be stored in a superior manner, established 
at the time of the great epoch, and safely kept in that 
dry climate for years and years, thus making Egypt lit- 
erally the granary of all that quarter of the world upon 
which commerce could safely depend. And doubtless 
the commercial wisdom of this was fully recognized in 
all Egyptian affairs in all times of apparent plethora or 
“over production.’”’ Our country and Russia have so re- 
cently advanced to the position of the greatest grain ex- 
porting countries of the modern world, that it is not 
strange that the fallacy of over-production should be 
slow in finding its refutation and its remedy. That ref- 
utation is not found in English policies, but in the whole 
history of mankind. For while there has everywhere 
in all ages been a variation in the supply from year to 
year, and an apparent plethora at times, yet all the teach- 
ings of all the ages seem to warrant the belief that it is 
only apparent, that it is always limited to particular 


| times and places, and that none is given to be wasted or 
squandered. 

Vast schemes of ga mbling, whose effect would be to 
check or diminish production on the one hand, or too 
violently stimulate it on the other, certainly are not 
favorable to the best development of that great and com- 
plete commerce to which reference has been made, and 
on whose pathways we are now steadily advancing. 
That commerceif under the aegis of the truest policies, 
we are justified in believing will yet banish famine from 
the human race. To thatend we should recognize the 
clearest and the greatest facts, as to demand and supply 
not only ona national but on a cosmic scale, and for a 
wider, truer and better commerce. 

Clearly the safe keeping ofa surplus is vital to the 
common welfare and safety, right in principle, and 
every way a sound policy in commerce. In the British 
Islands the climate is not favorable for storing and keep- 
ing grain. And instead of a surplus in any year there is 
now every year a vast deficiency in those islands. And 
if we look abroad over the world we will perceive by a 
little examination that in the modern world of our time 
there are but two countries where large bread supplies 
can be spared for export, and where they can be safely 
kept as a reserve, upon which commerce can safely de- 
pend in supplying localities that are deficient, and 
where importations must be made. 

It is in accord, then, with that fitness of things referred 
to by Elias Colbert, in his astronomical work, as pervad- 
ing the universe, that the climate of most of our country 
and Russia is favorable for the safe keeping of grain 
when in bountiful years there is a surplus. 

Hence in the world’s commerce in grain the American 
and Russian granaries should be far more im- 
portant factors than the daily markets of London 
and Liverpool. These, during recent years since 
that physical change in this planet wrought by 
some change inthe current of the Gulf stream, 
have been unnaturally depressed at times by false 
estimates and by supplies of wheat extracted from 
countries where dire want and chronic famine have 
been in effect established by shocking perversions 
of law, abuse of governmental prerogative, and a 
total disregard of humanity and justice. 

If by such means production should be dimin- 
ished through the ruin of producers, or their fears 
of over-production, jthe effectwould be bad, and 
might prove highly dangerous and disastrous. 

True, high commerce, on a Christian and 
cosmic base, is agrand figure not yet devel- 
oped. But it can be, and let us hope will 
be. Toward this steam and electricity have con- 
tributed much in material means, in spite of all 
errors of men in our age. So with the railway, steam- 
navigation, the elevator, and the thousands of appliances 
of industry, agt and science now in use. In the Eastern 
world the Suez Canal has been the great commercial 
event of the age, as the Darien will be in the Western. 

But as yet true commerce is unstable and weak; and 
some of its greatest, truest and strongest factors are kept 
hidden in the fogs of London. And these seem to con- 
stantly envelope American interests and affairs. Hence 
the plainest and highest interests are kept obscured. 

And so with the most commanding National and Cos- 
mic duties, and those policies which we should at least 
aid to maintain as to the world’s purse as well as its 
granaries. The error and weakness in our commerce, is 
revealed by the tacit consent given to the destruction or 
crippling of American navigation. And itis disclosed 
by the feebleness of its opposition to the rank imposture 
of demonetization of silver, the faithful and trustworthy 
handmaid of all human commerce from its beginning. 
And this deadly imposture and crime against manhood 
rears its bold front at atime when the world’s supply 
of specie is so scanty as compared with its debts and its 
necessities. God did not make this world merely as an 
arena for politicians and money changers, and when 
incarnate in mortal form asa teacher He whipped the 
money changers and overthrew their tables. And as a 
lesson for saving food He commanded that the frag- 
ments left from that great, free feast should be saved, 
and not wasted under any specious and false plea of 
over-production. Surely true commerce can profit by 
these lessons. They are divine, andthey are in corres- 
pondence with the teachings of history, the nature of 
man and the physical structure of the world, as well as 
with the plainest common sense. 

Fairbury, Ill., July 28, 1885. 
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Issued on July 14, 1885. 

Grain Drier.—Geo. Cottrell, San Francisco, Cal. (No 
model.) No. 322,092. Filed Jan. 24, 1885. 

Merruop or Dryrne Grarn.—David M. Bunnell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Jesse H. Bun- 
nell, same place. (No model.) No. 322,252. Filed 
July 11, 1884. 

Procyss oF Dryrné GrAtN.—Henry I. Chase, Philan- 
der F. Chase and Henry G. Chase, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to the Chase Elevator Co., same place. (No model.) 
No. 322,257. Filed Nov. 24, 1884. 

Grinpinc Minu.--Ambrose W. Straub, Philadelphia, 


Pa. (No model.) No. 322,400. Filed June 18, 1883. 
Issued on July 21, 1885. 
Batina Press.—Charles Smith, Marquette, Mich. 


(No model.) No. 822,651. Filed Dee. 11, 1884. 

Drive Cuarn.—Charles E. Alden, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor by direct and mesne assignments of five-eighths 
to David Benst and John Caldwell, both of same place 
(Model.) No. 822,405. Filed Oct. 31, 1884. 

DrrvE CHAtIn.—Charles H. Eggleston, Marshall, 
Mich. (Nomodel.) No. 322,481. Filed July 18, 
1884. 

DrivE Cuarin.—William Stephens, New Rich- 
mond, Wis. (No model.) No. 322,658. Filed 
April 7, 1885. 

Corn SHELLER.—Heman A. Barnard and John 
B. Cornwall, Moline, Ill., assignors to Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., same place. (No model.) No. 322,- 
Filed April 16, 1885. 

RE-CLEANER FOR GRAIN AND SEED SEPARAT- 
ors.—Abraham Miller, Newark, Ohio, assignor to 
- the Newark Machine Co., same place. (No 
model.) No. 322,465. Filed May 15, 1884. 

Gratin SEPARATOR.—Israel Hess? Gushen, Ind. 
(No model.) No. 322,820. Filed April 10, 1885. 

SEED CLEANER AND HuLLER.—R. Brent Hutch- 
craft, Paris, Ky. (No model.) No. 322,824. Filed 
Aug. 14, 1884. 

WHEAT, OaT AND CocKLE SEPARATOR.—John 
Lucas, Hastings, Minn. (No model.) No. 322,548. Filed 
Feb. 24, 1883. 
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Issued on July 28, 1885. 


Corn SHELLER.—Aurelius Y. Pitts and. Marcellus H, 
Pitts, Marseilles, Ill. (No model.) “No. 322 964. 
Filed April 2, 1885. 


Fannine Miun Sreve.—Siver J. Aasen, Republican, 
Dak. (No model.) No. 323,096. Filed April 15, 1885 


GRAIN CLEANER AND GRADER.—Samuel R. Backus 
Toledo, Ohio. (No model.) No. 323,099. Filed Feb 
18, 1885. 

PNEUMATIC APPARATUS FOR GRAIN 
ArTACHMENTS.—Benjamin F. Goodrich, Akron, Ohio, 
and Lyman Smith, Kansas City, Mo. (No model.) No. 
323,317. Filed Feb. 26, 1885. 

MovurHrreck FoR PNEuMATIc Lirtrina APPARATUS 
FOR GRAIN CoNvEYoRS.—Lyman Smith, Kansas City, 
Mo. (No model.) No. 328,224.. Filed Jan. 17, 1885. 


Gratn Drier.—Dennis E. Sibley, Chicago, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 323,221. Filed Jan. 5, 1885. 

PNEUMATIC GRAIN ELEVATOR AND TRANSFER APPA- 
RATUS.—Lyman Smith, Kansns City, Mo. (No model.) 
No. 323,226. Filed June 20, 1885. 

MovuTHPIECE FOR PNEUMATIC GRAIN TRANSFER AP- 
PARATUS.—Lyman Smith, Kansas City, Mo. (No model.) 
No. 328,225. Filed March 2, 1885. 

Grain Drrer.—Thomas Meylor, St. Louis, Mo. 
model.) No. 323,057. Filed Nov. 4, 1884. 

Issued on Aug. 4, 1885, 

Car StarTEerR.—Theodore F. Bourne, Bloomfield, N. 
J. (No model.) No. 328,629. Filed Dec. 31, 1884. 

Frrep Mriu.—Thomas OC, Cadwyan, Springfield, Ohio, 
assignor of one-half to Benjamin F. K. Jennings, same 
place. (No model.) No. 323,561. Filed Nov. 29, 1884. 


(No 


OscILLATING GRAIN MeTER.—George B, Howland, 


CONVEYORS AND 


Chicago, Ill. 
24, 1884. 

Recorpina Wereurnc Scaue.—Edwin R. Puffer, 
Riverside, Ill. (No model.) No. 323,885. Filed Feb. 
11, 1884. 

AvuToMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING Macnuine.—Carl Reu- 
ther, Hennef, Prussia, Germany. (No model.) No. 
323,583. Filed April 15, I884. Patented in Belgium 
Dec. 15, 1883. No. 63,554, and in England Jan 11, 1884. 
No. 1,276. 


(No model.) No. 323,509. Filed March 


THE “GIANT” DUSTLESS SEPA- 
RATOR. 


Our readers will remember that some time ago we 
briefly described the “Giant” Dustless Separator, made 
by Messrs. Dickey & Pease, Racine, Wis. The improve- 
ments made upon this machine have led us again to 
make favorable mention of the “Giant,” particularly as 
it seems to gain continually in the estimation of grain 
men and grain handlers. 

The machine is strikingly simple in its construction, 
and combines the rare qualities of being without com- 
plication, and yet possessing many strong points, its 
want of complexity, it is a strong and durable machine, 
and has none of the objections attaching to so many ma- 
chines of this class, of complicated ‘gearing, hidden 
valves, and “cubby holes” that require to be looked after 


THE “GIANT’’? DUSTLESS SEPARATOR. 


and cleaned out periodically. The makers claim that it 
is the only machine that will make a perfect separation 


of oats from wheat, screening the grain at the same time. | 


Messrs. Dickey & Pease state that the cost of the ‘‘Giant” 
is from 25 to 50 per cent. less than that of any other 
separator, and they believe that it is eminently the ma- 
chine for the times, and that it will pay any one contem- 
plating putting in dustless separators to write for full 
descriptive circular and judge for themselves. As will 
be seen from the advertisement in another column of 
this issue, the manufacturers “guarantee satisfaction for 
every separator.” » 


A NEW WHEAT PEST. 


A new wheat pest has been discovered in Milwaukee 
and samples of grain infested with it have been shown 
on ’Change. The grain was taken from a bin of the 
best Lake Shore wheat in Mr. Bryden’s warehouse. 
When viewed by the naked eye it was scarcely discern- 
ible, being the merest atom. When put under the rays 
of a powerful magnifying glass, it was seen to be an 
active midget, transparent in body and apparently germ- 
inated from the grain. Its industry was shown by the 
samples of berry, which had been reduced almost to dust 
through its workings. Persons who viewed it said that 
they had witnessed the same thing before in wet or dam- 
aged wheat. The bin in which these workers have been 
discovered is, however, as stated, selected wheat, being 
culled from the choicest lots that have been sent in. 
Further examination of the little worm and the extent of 
ts encroachments will be made. 


The U.S. Government is using large numbers of the 
Howe Scales. Borden, Selleck & Co., agents, Chicago, 
Til. 
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* LEGAL NOTES. 
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Option Transactions—Note—Bona Fide Holder. 


Where a demand note, given as security for a continu- 
ing option transaction, but valid on its face, was bought 
in the regular course of business, and for full value 
twenty-three days after date, by one who knew that the 
payees of the note dealt in options, and suspected, but 
did not know, that it had been taken in an option deal, 
the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District 
of Missouri held (Mitchell vs. Cutchings) that the note 
had been negotiated within a reasonable time, and that 
the purchaser was a bona fide holder without notice. 


Dealings in Options—Notes—C onsideration. 

Where a dealer contracted with his broker to take op- 
tions in the name of the latter, it being understood there 
were to be no actual purchases or sales of grain, and that 
only differences should be settled, and the broker in tak- 
ing such options became heavily liable, and on presenta - 
tion of his account for his payments for liabilities and 
commissions, the dealer paid him $2,000 in money and 
assigned to him four promissory notes payable to him- 
self for $5,000 each, with his written guaranty of pay- 
ment, in settlement of his liabilities to the broker, 
the Supreme Court of Illinois held (Pearce vs 
Foote) that, as the assignment and guaranty of the 
notes was in consideration of money won by wager, 
the same were void and passed no title to the 
broker or his voluntary assignee. 


The Keokuk Elevator Case, 


In the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Southern district of Iowa, C. L. Williams, ad- 
ministrator vs. The North German Insurance Com- 
pany, and two other cases. Opinion by Judge 
Miller. 

The plaintiff, Williams, obtained policies of in- 
surance against the risk of fire on what is known 
as the Keokuk Elevator. The policies read that 
the Keokuk Grain Elevator Company is insured 
against loss by fire to such and such amounts, and 
the loss, if any, is payable to Williams, adminis- 
trator; C. L. Williams is and was administrator 
of his father’s estate. At the time of this 
insurance, at the time it was made, the elevator property 
had been sold under a decree of this court and 
had been bought in by Williams as administrator of the 
estate. He bought it in and held the certificate of pur- 
chase, liable and subject to redemption at the end of the 
year from the date of sale. The condition of the title 
therefore, was that the legal title was in the Keokuk 
Grain Elevator Company, and the interest of a purchaser 
under a defeasable claim was in Williams as adminis- 
trator of his father’s estate. | Before the twelve months 
for which the insurance was torun had expired, it was 
obvious that the condition of the title must be changed, 
either the elevator company must redeem and have a 
clear title to the property before the policy expired, or, 
failing to redeem, Williams would receive the deed and 
divest all rights of the elevator company. What took 
place was that the company did not redeem, that 
Williams received the deed to the property, and after he 
had got the deed, the elevator company being divested 
of all title, the fire took place, but during the life of the 
policy. All lawyers know that the elevator company 
having no interest in the property at the time of 
the fire, was not insured and could not collect any 
money and could not even bring any suit for such re- 
covery. Nor did theclause “Loss, if any, payable to C. 
L. Williams,” change that legal relation. The loss men- 
tioned in that form of policy was the loss of the Keokuk 
Grain Elevator Company. If this fire had taken place 
before the expiration of the time of redemption the 
policy would have been just what it should have been. 
It would have expressed the loss of the elevator com- 
pany. It would have been itsloss. The loss should 
have been payable to William:, but since the elevator 
company had no interest in it when the fire took place, 
there was no loss to it, and Williams was not insured by 
the policy. 

Williams has filed a bill in chancery averring that the 
language of the policy in that respect did not represent 
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the contract which was made. He avers that he made a 
contract with Maxwell, the insurance agent, to insure 
him ani his interest in the property. He avers this wih 
sufficient precision and he swears to it in various forms 
and shapes, and other testimony is taken on the subject. 
The first question to be considered was whether, admit- 
ting the statements of the bill to be true and taking for 
granted the testimony of Williams, it was a chancery 
case. I remember the old decisions in the chancery 
courts of England on the subject. that a written contract 
can not be reformed in equity for a mistake inlaw. That 
is all the branch of the subject that embarrasses me to- 
day. But without examining authorities abroad the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which must govern me, I am inclined to think that doc- 
trine has been niuch narrowed in modern times. With- 
out going to great length at the present time, I shall 
state it about this way: Where an instrument fails to 
represeut what both parties intended to have it represent, 
and it had devolved oa one party to draw up the instru- 
ment, and the other party merely accepted it, and it does 
not represent the viewsof both parties, and if the fault 
of the ins rument was oa the part of the party drawing 
it up, it can be reformed. It would be a harsh rule if a 
person applying to an insurance agent, who is supposed 
to know the legal value of all such policies, which he is 
drawing up every day, and who is supposed to know ex- 
actly what is desired, if that agent fails to draw up what 
was intended to be drawn, it would be harsh to say that 
that instrument shall not be reformed, and that chancery 
shall not reform it. 

The testimony on that subject, although very well 
handled by the counsel for the companies, leaves no 
shadow of doubt on my mind that both parties intended 
to insure the executor of his father’s estate in that prop- 
erty. The writing of the instrument did not stand io 
the way at all. I think that every one not familiar with 
rules of law would say that the policies saying that loss 
if any was payableto Williams, that Williams was in 
sured, but that is a mistake. 

Williams’ testimony is broad and full and clear that 
he communicated to Maxwell the exact condition of this 
property as I have recited it, that there had been a de- 
cree and a sale, and that he held tke certificate of sale; 
that it would expire during the term and he would get 
the title. All these particulars he explained to Maxwell, 
and he told Maxwell he wanted his own interest insured 
and Maxwell so understood it. Williams’ bro her swears 
to the same'thing. He waspresent; thatthe whole thing 
was explained to Maxwell more than once; the clerk in 
the office of Maxwell confirms this statement; he was 
present, he wrote out the policies, and he questioned 
Maxwell about the thing baing doae, doubted the sufli- 
ciency of the language, and Maxwell told him to so all 
it out that way, that it effected the object. 

When the fire took place Williams went to Maxwell 
and had atalk with him. Maxwell confirmed his state- 
ments in writing. 

‘For some reason itseems Williams knew Maxwell 
better than some others, and he had Maxwell go for a 
notary public, and he made a long statement and signed 
it and swore to itinthe pres3nce of two witnesses be- 


sides the notary, and the witnesses swear that certain in-. 


terlineations were made at his suggestion. What would 
this establish? And yet Maxwell, after getting to Cali- 
fornia and under contract of re-eempl yment, swears he 
never heard about this question regarding the title. [ 
do not care to discuss such testimony. I am, therefore, 
satisfied that the story of Williams is in the main tru:; 
that Mixwell understood the charact-r of the title to the 
property, and that he was requested to provide for that 
state of things, and he carelessly made the policy as he 
did, and asit stands today. Some authorities are read, 
some things about need of absolute proof in order to re- 
form a legal instrument, but I do not attach any import- 
ance to these, as I am perfectly satisfied that the con- 
tract on which this policy was executed was such as to 
demand the reformation of the p licy. 

I therefore hold that it should be reformed so as to 
express the fact that the interest of Williams was in- 
sured. 

One or two other questions are presented, and about 
them I have more difficulty. I thought at one 
time that I would reform the policy and go no further. 
One of these was the provision as to leased ground; that 
the policy should be void unless that fact was expressed, 
and also if the property ceased to be occupied during 
the term of the policy it should become void unless the 
company was notified and gave its consent. ‘fhe bill 


seeks to reform the policy in both of these particulars, 
and asks the insertion in the policy that it was known to 
be on leased ground, and was to be permitted to be 
vacant atlimes. Ido not think that, having reformed 
the policies as to the interest insured, these ques- 
tions are such as need reformation. I think they can be 
waived and the company estopped by its own transac- 
tions from asserting them. 

But I think it is better in these chancery cases to dis- 
pose of the whole caseif possible, and I therefore think 
there is no need of a jury on these questions. I am 
satisfied that Mr. Maxwell knew very well that this was 
leased ground; that his attention was called to it, and 
that he made the insurance with that understanding. 

Therefore, the company waived that part of the con- 
tract. 

The lease was not from a private citizen, but from the 
city of Keokuk, which could not be supposed to have 
any interest in the burning of the property, or its de- 
struction in any way. And this fact of the leased 
ground was known to the whole board of insurers. 

As to the occupancy of the building, if I were a juror 
I should say that the property was occupied; that the 
elevator remained there with its machinery, sometimes 
used and sometimes not used, as it had been for years. 
The cessation from use simply meant that no steam was 
up and that nobody went there to work; but men were 
around there all the time, and Williams went there fre- 
quently, had his papers there, and I think that I, as a 
juror, notwithstanding some part of the time they were 
not using the elevator, it was not vacant as an elevator. 

But it is claimed that Maxwell knew this and nobody 
could tell when it would be vacant. Brookings had it at 
the time of the insurance, and I taink no juror could 
be justified in saying-that these conditions are not 
waived. 

On the whole, then, I am satisfied that this company 
contracted to insure the interest of Williams in thcse 
three policies; that the language of the policies failing 
to express that should be reformed to make them ex- 
press that. Therefore the other objections are not valid, 


and a decree should be entered for the complainant ac- 
cordingly. 


Talmage lately preached a sermon on ‘‘The Corn 
Crib.” 
Oregon will have 9,000,000 bushels of wheat for ex- 


| port this year. 


Michigan’s crop of wheat turns’ out to be about ten 
per cent. Jess than last year. 

The elevator men at Duluth have reduced their 
charges to about a cent a month. 

C. A. Pillsbury & Co. think the damage to the spring 
wheat crop from 20 to 30 per cent. 

A farmer in Western New York committed suicide on 
account of the ravages of the Hessian fly. 

A Stockton (Cal.) grain dealer estimates the overplus 
of grain bags this year to be nearly 10,000,000. 

“Are you a bull or a bear?” asked an acquaintance of 
aspeculator. “Neither,” he replied; “I think [ am an 
ass.” 

Vessel men complain of the frequent occurrence of 
shortage with boats loading grain at the Detroit ele- 
vators. 

A New Yorker bought 175,000 bushels of No. 2 
Spring wheat in this market for shipment at 94 cents 
per bushel. 

Some Minnesota farmers report a loss to the wheat 
crop of from 30 to 40 per cent., caused by bad weather 
and insects. 

The Dakota railroad commissioners will inspect the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and elevators along the line 
in September. 

For the fiscal year ending in June twenty-eight lead- 
ing shippers of San Francisco shipped to foreign ports 
800,000 tons of wheat, valued at $21,192,000. This does 


not include flour or other grains, which were exported in 
large quantities. Californiais in no wise dependent 
upon her mines for wealth. 


Oats at present prices are being shipped to England 
quite freely. One firm in St. Louis recently sold and 
shipped 125,000 bushels. 


The “visible” is not likely to go below 40,000,000 
bushels again for some time, unless an increased export 
demand should spring up. 


Tne New York Produce Exchange estimates the visi- 
ble supply of wheat at nearly 40,000,000 bushels, while 
over 4,500,000 bushels of corn are in sight. 

The first shipment of the barley crop of 1885 made its 
appearance in Caicago on July 28, and was received by 
W. F. Johnson & Co., from Juniata, Neb. 

Not long since a 5,000-bushel lot of oats was sold here 
against which there were charges to the extent of over 
14 cents per bushel; about half what the oats brought. 


Reliable Minnesota farmers and old wheat raisers say 
they can not see over eight or ten bushels per acre in 
the wheat crop, and that it must b2 well secured to yield 
that. 


A farmer in Barnes county, Dak., has a field of barley 
that grows 38 inches in 88 days, just an inch a day from 
sowing. It is believed no climate or soil can beat that. 
—St. Paul (Minn.) Globe. 


New spring wheat and new flaxseed, the first seen in 
this city of the crop of 1885, arrived July 29. The for- 
mer was received by Milmine, Bodman & Co., and the 
latter by Foss, Strong & Co. 


“The Hessian fly is very ungenerous to attack the 
wheat in the West,” says an exchange. The Hessian fly 
has no grudge against wheat. It never operated on the 
Chicago Board of Trade.— Puck. 


A firm in Rochester, Minn., which buys at about 120 
points inthe Northwcst, says that the crop of spring 
wheat will be from 25 to 33 per cent. short this year on 
account of damage by recent storms. 


There are said to be 20,000 tons of wheat in the vuri- 
ous warehouses along Snake River, Wash. Ter., waiting 
for the prices to rise. Farmers in that sectiou claim to 
have about half as much more in their home granaries. 


The Board of Trade of St. Paul.and the State Board of 
Inspectors are not in harmony as to the grading and in- 
spection of wheat. Some members of tue former are 
averse to working under the state rules, and would pre- 
fer to have an inspector of their own. 


Pope & Lewis in their last circular, say: “This time 
last year we had a visible and invisible supply of 600,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, all well secured, and in good con- 
dition. To-day our visible and invisible supply does not 
exceed 400,000,000 bushels, and a good p ut of t rat is yet 
in the field subject to weather con ingencies,” 


“T don’t want anything bad to happen,” remarked the 
grain speculating son of a Quaker on ’Change lately; “I 
don’t want anybody to kill anybody, nor anything of that 
sort, ifit can be avoided; but, if the Englishmen and the 
Russians really want to fight, I should hate to discourage 
them. I ama friend of peace, but, if there’s to be war, 
I want it to come quick—right off, and no more non- 
sense.” This son of a Quaker and friend of peace has a 
fine lot of wheat to sell. 


‘““A curious feature of the California freight market,” 
says a ship-owner, ‘“‘is the fact that foreign ships regu- 
larly receive a shilling or two more per quarter on wheat 
to the Continent or to Liverpool tlan American ships 
can obtain, but when the American ship is sold and gets 
a foreign register her defects are thereby cured and she 
receives the highest rates This is said to be due to the 
fact that foreign insurance companies charge higher 
rates on American than on ships of European nation 
ality.” 


The growing demand for Americin corn abroad is in- 
dicated by the fact that our exports of this grain were 
larger the past year than ever before. The area under 
cultivation is estimated at 4,000,000 acres more than 
produced the large crop of 1884. It is almost too early 
yet to speak with certuinty, as ultimately frosts may 
spoil the crop which was generally got in late in the 
spring, and which is yet backward. Present conditions 
in nearly all parts of the country are favorable. A few 
more weeks of good weather and we shall have a cr »p of 
corn more valuable than the largest wheat crop, and of 
which we shall almost certainly have more to export 
than of wheat the coming year. 
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Parker, Dak., is to have a new elevator. 


A new elevator is completed and running at Chase, 
Kan. 

Another elevator and feed mill is to be built in Dallas, 
Tex. 

Wakefield, Kan., wants a good mill and another ele- 
vator. 

BE. D, Skinner intends building an elevator at Albion, 
Neyi 

Two new elevators will be completed at Medora, Dak., 
this season. \ 

Walden & Pence have sold their grain elevator at 
Anderson, Ind. 

The farmers at Doland, Dak., are building a 10,000- 
bushel elevator. 

J. B. Wilson has sold his elevator at Longmont, Col., 
to J. K. Mullen. 

The Downs Mill & Elevator Co. succeed 8. H. Downs 
at Topeks, Kan. 

Dixon Brothers’ elevator at Dedham, Iowa is pro 
gressing rapidly. 

The work on the Mitchell, Dak., elevator is being 
rapidly advanced. 

The Jefferson Mill & Elevator Co., of Mount Vernon 
Ill., have dissolved. 

Jordan & Ruby, grain dealers, Cotulla, Tex., have dis- 
solved partnership. 

F. H. Peavey & Co., of Minneapolis, have discontinued 
their Sioux City office. 

New machinery is being added to the Ogilvie Ele- 
vator at Manitou, Man 


M. Lavelle writes us that he has gone out of the grain | 


business at Atchiscn, Kan. 

The new elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., will be ready 
for grain in a few weeks. 

J. B. Canterbury & Co. are about building a new grain 
elevator at Byron, Minn. 

John Cole is building a new elevator of 20,000-bushels 
capacity at Rochester, Minn. 

The National Elevator & Dock Co. succeed Vincent, 
Nelson & Co. at Chicago, Il. 

McAleer Bros. & Co. succeed James 8. McAleer in the 
grain business at Unadilla, Neb. 

Brockoway & Hoadly, grain dealers, of Burchard, 
Neb., have sold out their business. 

Taylor & Gilmore, grain dealers, of Dana, Ind., have 
dissolved. Sanford Taylor succeeds. 

John Earl, grain and lumber dealer, at Schoolcraft, 
Mich., has sold out to Frank H. Earl. 

Another elevator is being built near the Manitoba 
Depot, Graceville, Minn., by Cargill Bros. 

Kinsman & Endicott, of Cedar, Iowa, are building a 
new grain elevator 86x24 and 20 feet high. 

J. E. & W.F. Botsford, grain dealers, Port Huron: 
Mich., have sold out to Wheeler & Perkins. 

Andover, Dak., can now boast of three elevators,which, 
however, will be none too many for the crop. 

Quimby & Brereton, hay and grain dealers, Denver, 
Col., have dissolved. S. W. Brereton continues, 

A grain warehouse is teing built at Waltham, Minn. 
on the new Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad. 

James Holes is building a 20,000-bushel elevator on 
his farm at Hunter, Dak., to be run by horse power. 

J. W. Conley has withdrawn from the firm of J. W. 
Rumsey & Co., grain commission merchants, of this city. 

K. K. Liquin, of Britt, Lowa, has placed an order for 
elevator supplies with the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

William Tibbitt, proprietor of an elevator, and grain 
dealer at Waupaca, Wis., is succeeded by Treleven & 
Co. 

The Pacific Elevator Co. will move its headquarters 
from Gaylord, Minn., to Minneapolis, same state, this 
fall. 

The new elevator at Armourdale, Kan., is progressing 
finely, aud the framework is now rising rapidly to 
view. 

New eleyators are being built at Aberdeen, Groton, 
Bath, Ipswich, Westport and Frederick, all situated in 
Dakota. 

The Merchants’ Elevator, at St. Louis, Mo., was opened 
for business Aug. 8. It has a capacity of 700,000 
bushels. 

Wilkins & Mackey, hay and grain dealers, Welda, 
Kan., have dissolved, and are succeeded by Young & 
Mackey. 

Messrs. G. W. Van Dusen & Co., who control most of 
the elevators along the Winona & St. Peter Railroad, 
will have the management of the elevator along the new 


Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad, the Dodge Center 
route; but they will not be run in Van Dusen & Co.’s 
name. 

The new Minneapolis & Northern Elevator at Crooks- 
ton, Minn., iscompleted. It has a capacity of 50,000 
bushels. 


Tighe Bros., of Bradshaw, Neb., have placed an order 
for elevator machinery with the Frost Mfg. Co., Gales- 
burg, Il. 

M. & M. Edwards, of Albia, Iowa, recently put in 
some new machinery from the Frost Mfg. Co, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 


W. S. Dexter has sold his grain elevator at Harvard, 
Neb., and gone to Kansas to look over the field for in- 
vestment. 


W.E. Jordan, of Bancroft, Iowa, has ordered the 
machinery for his new elevator of the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, II]: 


A. Roberts, of Rising City, Neb., is remodeling his ele- 
vator and putting in machinery from the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Galesburg, II. 


Another elevator is talked of at Portage la Prairie, 
Man. The farmers are considering the advisability 
of erecting one. 


John Wright is building an elevator at Lincoln, Neb., 
and has contracted for his supplies with the. Frost Mfg. 
Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


W. R. West & Co., of Glasco, Kan., have ordered the 
necessary supplies for their elevator of the Frost Mfg. 
Co , Galesburg, I. 


William A. Rook, a wealthy grain, seed, and flour 
dealer, of Newark, Ohio, has disappeared, and his where- 
abouts are unknown. 


Lower & Wood, grain and produce dealer of Alliance, 
Ohio, made an assignment on July 16. The liabilities 
amounted to $16,000. 


The St. Paul Roller Mill Co. have arranged to pur- 
chase the elevator at Rush City, Minn., which they have 
occupied for some time. 


White & Glade, of Crete, Neb., are fixing over their 
elevator and are putting in machinery from the Frost 
Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 


Jameson Bros., of Stella, Neb., have ordered an en- 
gine, boiler and complete elevator outfit of the Frost 
Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


The new wheat warehouse, Elevator F, at Duluth, 
Minn., will be completed in a few weeks, and will hold 
1,250,000 bushels ot wheat. 


N. H. Warren & Co. have placed their order for the 
machinery for a new house at Geneva, Neb., with the 
Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


R. Barden, a grain operator of Duluth, Minn., failed 
to meet his obligations at the August settlement. The 
liabilities were $5,500 without assets. 

J. L. Packard, of Creighton, Neb., is putting into his 
elevator one of the “Giant’’ Dustless Flax Separators of 
Dickey & Pease, Racine, Wis., make. 


Hubbell, Neb., is getting a new elevator built by 
Wirt & Deuell, who use nothing but “Frost” machinery 
of the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 


Geo. C. Howes is building a 25,000-bushel circular 
elevator at Howes’ Siding, Minn. Barnett & Record, of 
Minneapolis, Miun., have the contract. 


White & Leacock, of DeWitt, Neb., are building a new 
elevator at Hoag, Neb., and are pntting in machinery 
from the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 

Henry Rickel, of Detroit, Mich., is making improve- 
ments to his malt house, and will add a grain elevator. 
etc. Hess & Raseman are the architects. 


G. W. Ehle, of tee firm of Ehle & Co., owners of ele- 
yators along the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, have 
purchased the elevatcr at Menoken, Dak. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Scotland, Dak.; have 
organized an alliance for the purpose of building an 
elevator to handle and ship their own grain. 


Mason Gregg & Bro. are building a new house at 
Cuba, Kan., and have ordered engine, boiler and com- 
plete outfit of the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

Webb Bros., of Bedford, Iowa, are putting up a new 
house at Clearfield, Iowa, and have ordered all the ma- 
chinery for it of the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


William Lamb & Co., of Beatrice, Neb., are building 
a new elevator, and get all their machinery, engine, 
boiler, etc., from the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 

F. C. Schneider, of Winona, Minn., has secured con- 
tracts for building the large grain tanks and other tank 
and boiler work for the new grain elevator at that place. 


The new elevator of Mathews, Bond & Co., at Milton- 
vale, Kan., is about completed. The outfit was fur- 
nished by tue Great Western Mfg. Co., of Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

At Armourdale, Kan., a petition has been circulating 
among business men for the erection of a warehouse by 
the railway company. The location talked of is near the 
elevator. 


Littler & Sloat have purchased Jay Turner’s elevator 
at Harvard, Neb. Littler has been in the employ of 
Turner many years, and thoroughly understands the 
business. 

Dickey & Pease, of Racine, Wis., manufacturers of the 
famous End-Shake Warehouse Fanning Mills, the 
“Giant” Flax Mills, and the “Giant” Dustless Grain Sep- 
arators, have recently patented a Dustless Flax Separat- 


or, @ new departure in this line, and said to be the only 
perfectly dustless machine for this work in the market. 


The Bismarck Elévator Company, Dak., has been 
negotiating with Minneapolis parties with u view to 
putting in a flouring mill with a capacity of 150 barrels 
per day. 

Cochrane & Co., of Phillips, Neb., have purchased an 
entire outfit, including a 15 horse power engine anda 
20-horse power boiler from the Frost Mfg. Co,, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 


Mr. Louis Schnell, of St. Charles, Minn., has bought 
the stone and what is left of C. W. Seefield’s burned ele- 
vator at Utica, Minn., and is now building an elcvator at 
that place. 


W.C. Mauzy & Co., of Rushville, Ind., have just 
placed in their elevator at Morristown, Ind., a 15-horse 
dower engine and boiler, purchased from the Frost Mfg. 
Co., Galesburg, D1. : 


N. H. Warren & Co., of Chicago, have just put into 
one of their elevators in Nebraska one of the “Giant” 
Dustless Flax Separators, manufactured by Dickey & 
Pease, Racine, Wis. 


The first 5,000 bushels of new wheat sold at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn., was bought 
by Yerxa & Kirkbride. It was sold by P. O. Peterson, 
of E. Holmes & Co. 


Wilson & Maxfield is the name of a new grain com- 
mission firm at Minneapolis, Minn. Kinsey Maxfield 
was la'e grain inspector at that city, and C. P. Wilson is 
of Sioux Falls, Dak. 


P. 8. Heacock, of Falls City, Neb.,is building two fine 
elevators at Shubert and Preston, Neb., and has ordered 
“Frost” outfits, engines, boilers, etc., of the Frost Mfg. 
Co., Galesburg, [ll. 


Morrissey Bros. are building anewelevator at Milford, 
Neb., which, when completed, will be the finest in that 
locality. It will be 24x48 feet. The elevator at Ruby is 
now putting in the machinery. 

Hahne Bros., of Schaller, lowa, and L. B. Shepherd & 
Co., of West Point, Neb., are putting into their elevators 
the well-known “Giant” Grain Separators, manufactured 
by Dickey & Pease, Racine, Wis. 

G. H. Christian, at Duluth, Minn., and the Central 
Elevator Company at Minneapolis, Minn., have made 
application for elevator licenses, under the new law, to 
the railway and warehouse commissioners. ; 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $100,000, by E. Holmes, Henry W. Holmes, G. 
Sunwall, A. Knoblaugh and Wm. R. Merriam. 


G. W. Batch, a large grain dealer and capitalist of 
New York, bas visited Duluth, Minn., to make arrange- 
ments for opening a bank. Its organization is under the 
laws of the state, with a capital ot at least $200,000. 


Hanover is bound to become a leadiog grain town 
of Northern Kansas. Another fine steam elevator is be- 
ing built by Mr. Hellman, whose well-known business 
abilities guarantee the full success of the enterprise. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, are furnish- 
ing the grinding apparatus and other machinery for the 


) Blue River Starch Works, at Edinburgh, Ind., which 


were recently destroyed by fire, and are now being re- 
built. : ; 

Keeline & Felt, of Onaba, Neb., are about to build 
ano'her warehouse. The Wabash road is putting in a 
side-track at Omaha to connect with the warehouse of 
Raymoad & Campbell, Sackett & Preston, and Keeline 
& Felt. e 


The Carberry Mills and Elevator Co. have applied for 
letters of incorporation. Mary Northwood and John 
Northwood, of Carberry, Man., and H. J. Eberts, of 
Winnipeg, are the incorporators. The capital stock will 
be $50,000. 

At Austin, Minn., arrangements have been made for 
the immediate construction of a grain elevator and ware- 
houses on the Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad. 
Mr.VanDusen, of Rochester, is the main backer of all the 
elevators on this new road. ; : 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company have 
commenced the erection of a grain elevator, 60x126 feet, 
with a storage capacity of 250,000 bushels. Estimated 
cost, $75,000. I. T. Moulton & Son, Chicago, Ill, are 
the architects and builders. 

A suit was brought, on July 22, by R. P. Fitzgerald, of 
Milwaukee, and P. D. Armour, Carrie L. Munn, and W. 
M. Egan, of Chicago, against J. B. Oliver & Co., for libel 
and damages in the sum of $261,345. The result is the 
outcome of a grain transfer. ; 


The West Superior Elevator Company, at Madison 
Wis., filed articles of association on Aug. 6, the object 
being to erect, lease, or operate elevators. The capital 
stock is $300,000, and the incorporators are Hiram Hayes, 
C.L. Catlin and H. 8. Butler. : 


A. J. Meade, grain merchant at Kansis City, and a 
director of the Board of Trade, suspended Aug. 15. Mr. 
Meade is proprietor of the Alton Elevator. The sus- 
pension is regarded as temporary, as his assets are said 
to be quadruple his liabilit es. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., at Aberdeen, Dak., has 
been organized with the: following directors: W. T. 
Elliott, J. W. Holt, H.S. Williams, James Ringrose, F. 
H. Hagerty, C. A. Bliss and Henry Beard. The company 
will at once begin the erection of a 25,000-bushel eleva- 
tor on the Chicago & Northwestern track, just south of 
the depot. The location of the elevator has been a mat- 
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ter of much dispute, the action of the directors in loca- 
ting it on the Northwestern being mainly due to the 
refusal of the Milwaukee company to open up Main 
street. 


The Chicago branch house of David Dows & Co. is 
succeeded by the new firm of Dows, Munn & Co., con- 
sisting of A.E. Orr, David. Dows,.Jr,C. A. Munn and, 
G. B. Cooksey. The provision departmant remains in 
charge of Alfred 8. Porter, who gives special attention to 
orders for shipment. 


Barnett & Record, of Minneapolis, Minn, will build a 
230,000-bushel circular elevator at Hillsboro, Dak., and 
another of the some capacity at Auburn, Dak., for the 
Florence Mill Co., of Stillwater, Minn. The same firm 
are building a 25,000-bushel round elevator at Ashton, 
Dak., for the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 


A dispatch from Mattoon, [ll., says: “For the first 
time in the history of grain shipments wheat is going 
from East to West over the railroads, St. Louis millers 
being the receivers of large cargoes.” The dispatch 
adds that on some days as many as 100 carloads passed 
over the Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 


Babcock & Andrews, the proprietors of the big bucket 
shop at Syracuse, N. Y., probably the most extensive in 
the state, failed July 24 for $500,000 or more. The 
firm’s principal office was at Syracuse, and they had 
about seventy-five branch offices distributed throughout 
the good-sized interior towns of New York, in New 
England, and in Canada. The manager of the Syracuse 
office claimed that they lost $'75,000 alone on the May 
wheat bulge. They figured their assets at a norninal 
sum, mostly in office furniture, and they have got $100,- 
000 in customers’ notes, which are almost valueless. 
The bucket-shop players all over the state of New York 
were badly bit. 


Mr. H. J. O'Neil, of Winona, Minn., who has had the 
rental of th: elevators of the Minnesota Elevator Com- 
pany since its failure, was the heaviest purchaser at the 
assignee’s sale. His purchase includes warehouses at 
this city, Eggleston, Reed’s Landing, Frontenac, Lake 
City, Kellogg, Dak., Zumbrota and seven others in Min- 
nesota, and four in Wisconsin. Price, $40,000. The 
Hau Claire, Wis., property will be sold at private sale. 
Among the other sales was a certificate of membership 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce for $251, and 
property about the Wabasha elevator for $1,250. Fifty 
shares of stock in the Chippewa Bridge Company, of 
Durand, Wis., remain unsold. ; 


Says the Pioneer, of Aberdeen, Dak.: Messrs. Cargill 
& Bagley’s new elevator on the Milwaukee system at 
this point is about completed and ready for business. 
Its capacity is 15,000 bushels. Itis built on the same 
model as the old elevator, but will contain all the most 
modern improvements. The above named firm are Min- 
neapolis capitalists, and are putting their money into 
elevators with an abiding faith, as well they muy, in tue 
fertility and resources of this portion of Dakota. They 
have built in the last two months elevators at the follow. 
ing places on the C. M. & St. P Ry.: Aberdeen, Bath, 
Groton, Andover, Bristol, Mina ani Ipswich. Mr. Mc- 
Glacklin, who has supervised the construction of all 
these elevators, will suparintend the wheat buying and 
act as general manager of the seven elevators. 


Chicago elevators, as pr the last official returns, con- 
tain 14,775,924 bushels of wheat, 774,576 bushels of corn, 
272,611 bushels of oats, 20,111 bushels of rye, and 489 
bushels of barley, making a grand total of 15,843,711 
bushels, against 16,241,032 bushels a week ago, and 
8,481,438 bushels at this period last year. Milwaukee 
warehouses are stored with 3,339,034 bushels of wheat, 
999 bushels of oats, 6 341 bushels of rye, and 1,403 bush 
els of barley. New York and Brooklyn warehouses are 
stored with 4,882,103 bushels of wheat, 408,093 bushels 
of corn, 393,250 bushels of oats, and 5,424 bushels of rye. 
Exports from seaboard ports last week included 110,600 
barrels of flour, 695,900 bushels of wheat, 804,000 bushels 
of corn, 104,800 bushels of oats, 16,000 bushels of rye, 
5,600 barrels of pork, 2,457,000 pounds of lard, and 4,721,- 
572 pounds of bacon. Grain in sight in the United States 
and Canada: Wheat, 40,779,409 bushels; corn, 4,250,713 
bushels; oits, 1,837,489 bushels; rye, 140,511 bushels; 
barley, 112,472 bushels. As compared with the stock in 
sight on the ist inst. there is an increase of 517,142 
bushels of wheat, 18,715 bushels of rye, and 4,599 bushels 
barley, and a decrease of 240,250 bushels of corn and 
225,170 bushels oats. 


San Francisco Journal of Commerce: “The projectors 
of the Nevada Warehouse and Dock Co., seeing the ad- 
vantages offered at Port Costa asa receiving and ship- 
ping point, availed themselves of this most favorable lo- 
cation, and have now by far tha most complete and ex- 
tensive iostitution of the kind on the Pacific coast. The 
warehouse has a storage capacity of 100,000 tons, with a 
water frontage of 2,300 feet, where the minimum depth 
of water at low water mark is 26 feet. The warehouse 
has a mill attached, containing the newest and most ap- 
proved machinery for the cleaning of foul or smutty 
wheat. In the erection of the buildings every care was 
taken to make them secure against fire. The shingles 
were covered with several coats of fire-proof paint, and 
the sides were coated with metallic paiot. Fire pumps 
are so arranged as to d aw water direct from the straits, 
and have also connection with a reservoir on the blnff. 
There are 38 two-inch fire hydrants, with 50 feet hose at- 
tachments, thus giving every possible protection. As the 
railroad runs along one side of the building, the facilities 
for shipment by land are equal to those afforded by 
water; indeed, this warehouse is justly considered the 
best situated and most conveniently arranged one on the 


coast, if not in the United States. About 150 vessels re- 
ceived their cargoes here during last season, and in Jan- 
uary, 1885, alone, 30 ships were loaded. The rates are 
as follows: Storage on grain, 25 cents. per ton per 
month. Total storage for season not to exceed $1 per 
ton. On flourand mill produce, 30 cents per ton per 
month ; total per season not to exceed $2 per ton. Grad- 
ing wheat, 50 cents per ton; cleaning, 75 cents; cleaning 
and smutting, $1.50 per ton. Wm. Angus is the Resi- 
dent Superintendent at Port Costa. The San Francisco 
office is in the Nevada Bock; George L. Brander, presi- 
dent, and W.-R. Price, secretary.” 


The Fargo Southern Elevator Company, at Fargo 
Dak., on July 21 sold their elevators and warehouses to 
L. G. Hodges, of Milwaukee, G@.G. Hyde, of La Crosse, 
and H. F. O'Neill, of Winona, for $50,000. The storage 
capacity is 400,000 bushels. The Fargo Southern Eleva- 
tor Company, however, will still remain in existence and 
expect to do business. The transfer of this line of grain 
warehouses to the gentlemen above named is looked 
upon as a very important event, as it opens a new market 
for the No.1 hard of the valley south and east of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 


G. 8. Barnes, President of the Northern Pacific Eleva- 
tor Company, in regard to the condition of the wheat in 
Dakota, probable pricas, says his agents, in the last ten 
days, have reported no damage in North Dakota from 
wind or rain. He had looked up the matter pretty thor- 
oughly and believed the acreage in the territory is about 
20 per cent. less than last year. The decrease was greater 
in the North than in the South. Four-fifths of this land 
had been put into other crops. Allowing for some dam- 
age by blight, rust and storms, the average per acre will 
be fully equal to last year, making the aggregate wheat 
product of Dakota one-fifth below 1884. He anticipates 
a dull market at the start, and, perhaps, a small reduction 
from present figures, but better prices later. On the 
whole he regardsthe prospects favorable for Dakota 
wheat growers. 


Charles Kaestner & Co. report the following sales: To 
the Union Iron Works, Decatur, Ill., a 20-inch mill; to 
the Washburn Mill Co., and J. P. Perkins & Co., Pull- 
man, IIl., each a 30-inch mill; to the Tascott Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., a 48-inch putty mill and paint grind- 
ing outfit; to G. W. Pilkin & Co., a putty chaser; to 
Needham & Rupp,a mill-boring outfit; to Schutler & 
Holtz, a 16-inch paint mill; to W. H. Pettit & Co., Keno- 
sha, Wis., grain elevators; to John H. Yingst, Venango, 
Kan., acorn harvesting machine; to the Frontier Land 
and Cattle Co., a 60-horse power automatic engine and 
boiler, with complete steam feeding plant for 2,500 cat- 
tle; to Vorce & Blee, Springfield, Ohio, an automatic 
barrel elevator; to the Cummings Akron Cement Works, 
three 30-inck cement mills; to Priest, Cleveland & Co., 
Shenandoah, Iowa, 50 automatic mill attachments, etc. 


W. F. McKinney, grain and commission merchant, of 
Bismarck, Dak., recently received a communication from 
his Duluth correspondent, reading as follows: “Our 
state inspectors took charge of grain inspection here on 
the 1st inst., and the first day the elevators refused seven- 
teen cars of their inspection. The matter was referred 
to the grain committee of the Board of Trade and the 


.| Chief State Inspector here, and it was decided that 


eleven cars should go in as inspected and the remaining 
six cars reduced in grade. The make-up of the State 
Board of Inspection is inthe interest of good grades, 
and justice will be done to the farmers by them, and as 
soon as they get fairly to work we think their grades 
will be the most satisfactory that have ever been given 
here. This is certainly pleasing information to the 
grain growers of Dakota, who are necessarily at the 
mercy of the Minnesota market, and it looks as if legis- 
lation in the interest of the farmers is beginning to bear 
fruit in Minnesota. Itis likely that betwe:n the in- 
spectors of Dakota and those of Minnesota something 
like justice will be done the farmers this year.” 


Several years ago a trouble arose between Mr. N. E 
Colstrom, of Minneapolis, Minn., and the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway Company, from the refusal of the lat- 
ter to grant certain side-track facilities to an Eastern 
capitalist, who intended purchasing Colstrom’s property 
at the corner of Twelfth street and Second avenue. The 
decision of the company aroused Colstrom’s anger, and 
finding out that, as owner of abutting property he was 
entitled to the use of one-half the street, which, within 
ten feet of his property, was covered by the tracks of the 
railway leading to the Central Grain Elevator, he 
brought an injunction suit against the company, result- 
ing in his final victory. The company was ordered to 
refrain from using the track nearest to Colstrom’s prop- 
erty. The elevator and railroad companies, however, 
managed to elude the decision of the court. The wheat- 
laden cars would be placed close to the section of the 
track covered by the injunction, and by means of a rope 
pulled over the forbidden track by the elevator engine. 
But Mr. Colstrom seems to be determined to fight the 
“anobliging company” to the end. Onthe morning of 
July 30 he proceeded, with a gang of working men, to 
the troublesome tracks, ani had them torn up in spite of 
the remonstrances of the railway and elevator authori- 
ties, the latter insisting that the injunction granted by 
the court did not affect the elevator.- The chief of police 
was asked by the enraged elevator men to interfere with 
Colstrom’s tearing up, but refused to do so, after learn- 
ing the facts of the case, and Colstrom was allowed to 
continue his destructive work all day. What will be the 
final outcome of the trouble it is hard to say; but the 
elevator company is most seriously inconvenienced by 
this trackage war. 
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Augustus T. Wood, grain dealer, etc., of Salem, Mass., 
died recently. 


It is reported that A. Wilson, grain dealer, at Parsons, 
Kan., died recently. 

P. T. Flynn, hay and grain dealer, San Francisco, Cal., 
has been burned out. 


The elevator of the Wahpeton Mill & Elevator Co., at 
Wahpeton, Dak., was struck by lightning Aug. 8. 

Whitmore & Co.’s elevator, at Boyd, Minn., was burned 
by lightoing on July 28. Loss, $25,000. It will be re- 
built immediately. 


At Lanark, [11., David Wolf, agrain buyer, was thrown 
from a carriage by a runaway team. He was badly 
bruised about the face and head. 


The terrific tornado which struck Hawley, Minn., on 
July 29, moved an old elevator and unoccupied building, 
owned by W. L. Hilliard, from the foundations. 


The great fire at Toronto on Aug. 3 destroyed four 
elevators, those of Adamson & Oo., Hamiiton & Son, J. 
N. Bard and Sylves‘er Bros. The loss was very large. 


At East Dubuque, Ill., a warehouse belonging to a man 
named Ls Parte, of McGregor, Iowa, was destroyed by 
fire; 500 sacks of grain stored in the house were saved 
Loss, $1,200; insurance, $500. 


Three men at work on the new elevator of Sawyer’s, at 
Valley City, Dak., were seriously hurt on July 21 by 
falling with a scaffold breaking down. Two of the men, 
it is thought, will not recover. 


A grain warehouse, situated on the Fort Wayne Road, 
at Nevada, Ohio, owned by L. G. Russell, of Crestline, 
was entirely destroyed by fire on Aug. 5. The loss, 
amounting to $5,000, was fully covered by insurance. 


The grain elevator belonging to V. Lane, at Lane 
Station, I1l., was burned on the night of Aug. 12. The 
building was filled with grain, which was also de- 
stroyed. Only about $1,000 insurance rested on the 
property. 

A hailstorm near Northwood, Minn., destroyed 250,000 
bushels of wheat ready for the harvest, on July 26. At 
Warren, Minn., twolarge grain houses were blown from 
their foundations, and Pillsbury & MHulbert’s elevator 
was damaged. 


James Bradford, an eraploye of the Wabash elevator, 
Chicago, Ill., fell from the top fioor to the basement— 
sixty feet—on Aug. 6, and received internal injuries. 
He was saved from instant death by landing in a bin 
filled with grain. 


On Aug. 9 three grain warehouses at Clifford, Oat., 
were destroyed by fire, together with 2,000 bushels of 
wheat. Two of the warehouses belonged to W. D. Wil- 
liamson, and the third with the wheat to E Folton. Tne 
loss was about $5,000. 


The storm which swept over Audubon, Minn., on July 
29 blew E. P. Skarne’s granary off the foundation. The 
old Sawyer grain warehouse was carried off its founda- 
tions entirely, and moved forty feet. Jacob Fogerty’s 
granary was moved eight feet. 
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The elevator belonging to the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Elevator Company, at Boyd, Minn., was struck by 
lightning on July 27 and burned tothe ground. The 
elevator had a capacity of 20,000 bushels, and was valued 
at $5,000. There was no insurance. 


Brace & Burton’s elevator at Persia, Iowa, on the St. 
Paul Road, east of Coun’ il Bluffs, was burned on Aug. 
1, with 2,000 bushels of corn. Tne building was insured 
for $4,000, but there was no insurance on the contents. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. 


A H. Reed, a prominent grain dealer of Miller, Dak., 
while on his way home, ten miles northwest of Miller, 
was struck by lightning on the evening of July 15. The 
horse not being hurt went directly home, when Mrs. Reed 
found her husband dead in the buggy. 


Lyman Stillson, a lad of 14 years of age, was playing 
with other boys in Gregg Brothers’ elevator at Seneca, 
Kan., on July 31, and jumped into a wheat bin. A car 
was loading at the time, and young Stillson was caught 
in the spout and suffocated under the moving wheat. 
His dead body was recovered after two hours. 


The drying-room of Bartholomae & Leicht’s new 
brick malt house, adjoining their brewery, at Chicazo, 
Ill., burned out recently, and was damaged to the extent 
of $5,000. The fire was caused by the friction of a 
pulley in the department where the grain is unloaded, 
igniting a large quantity. of accumulated dust. The 
building was insured for $44,000. 


The grain elevator at the intersection of the Grand 
Trunk and Rock Island railroads, near Chicago, II1., 
took fire from a defect in the smoke-stack on the morn- 
ing of July 31, and in Jess than thirty minutes the en- 
tire building was in ruins. The elevator cost at the 
time of building over $10,000. The ownership was in 
litigation. The building was recently leased by fF. H. 
Mealiff & Co., but there was only a small quantity of 
grain in store. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the Uuited 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE CORN CROP. 


The government report of August on the corn 
crop shows an improvement since the last report. 
With seasonable moisture and favorable tempera- 
ture the average yield will be 26 to 27 bushels 
peracre. In 1884 the average of August was 
the same, but fell three points during the days 
following, the ultimate yield being 26 bushels. 
In 1879 the average for August was 99, and the 
final yield as reported, 28 bushels. In the corn 
states the average is at present, Iowa, 101; Ne- 
braska, 100; Ohio, 96, Indiana, 95; Illinois, 94; 
Kansas, 90; Missouri, 89. The meteorological 
conditions have been generally favorable, but the 
prospects have not been exceeded since 1880. 


TERMINAL CHARGES AND THE 
WATERWAYS. 


There has nevér been a season so unremunera- 
tive as the present to the lake carriers and the 
boatmen of the Erie Canal. Defeated early in 
the season in their effort to have terminal and 
transfer charges regulated by law, the boatmen 
and lake vesselmen have been carrying grain the 
whole season without profit, or hope of profit. 
The Lake Carriers’ Association, at a recent meet- 
ing addressed a letter to the Western Elevating 
Association, asking for a reduction on the charges 
for shoveling and elevating. To this letter a re- 
ply was returned, stating that the Western Ele- 
vating Association had already reduced its stor- 
age charges, and would allow vessel owners a re- 
bate of 50 cents per 1,000 bushels on grain ele- 
vated during the month of August, provided the 
yessel men would accept this concession as a 
settlement of the whole matter. This paltry offer 
was promptly declined. Buffalo is but a transfer 
point, and the reduction of storage charges is not 
so liberal as it might seem. 

The elevator ring at Buffalo is one of the most 
conscienceless monopolies that ever disgraced a 
city. Buffalo has over thirty elevators, most of 
which are permanently idle; yet the grain ship- 
pers are obliged to pay dividends on this useless 
capital; for the ring pools the elevators and di- 
vides the proceeds of its extortion. Six or eight 
elevators would amply supply all needs, yet over 
thirty are making money by exacting toll on the 
grain. It would be a grand good thing if such a 
conscienceless pool could be declared a conspir- 
acy, for such it is practically. The whole thing is 
aggravated by the fact that some of the charges 
are wholly, or in part, fictitious. All grain that is 
transferred is charged for storage, whether it has 
been stored or not, and the charges for shovel- 
ing are based on what was a fair charge, perhaps, 
when a patent covered the steam shovel. The pat- 


ent has expired, but the charges remain at the 
old figure. Any body of men ought not to be 
allowed to exact such extortionate charges on the 
grain shipped over the lakes and canal. The Buf- 
falo ring ought to go. 


ANEW GRAIN DESTROYER. 


A new plague has appeared in Dodge county, 
Minn., namely, a worm which has been destroying 
the wheat in that section by eating the grain in 
the head. According to the report of Mr. O. M. 
Oestland, the state entomologist, the insect is of 
the same species as that noticed by Harris in his 
“Insect Injurious to Vegetation,” as found in some 
of the Eastern states. It is three-eighths of an 
inch long and provided with sixteen legs; its 
color isa pale reddish brown, with three longitud- 
inal paler or colorless lines on the back, and a 
broader pale stripe on each side of the body. 
The head and the first segment are shining brown. 
On each segmant a few minute black points are 
regularly disposed. The legs, when disturbed, 
readily suspend themselves by a slender thread. 

Very little is as yet known about the life his- 
tory of the insect. Its larva (or caterp llar) is 
found in the stack of the wheat at the time of 
threshing, and by a little care can then easily be 
destroyed. Mr.-M. D. Dresbach, a farmer of 
Dodge county, has promised to investigate the 
matter more fully. 


THE CHESS QUESTION. 


In arguing the “cheat” or chess question, the 
Farmers’ Advocate says that a committee of bot- 
anists recently appointed. by the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Society, having carefully examined an 
ear of wheat containing a spikelet of chess, unan- 
imously agreed that the chess did not come from 
the wheat, but was accidentally clasped in the 
axil of the wheat. Dr. Dunlop, on the other hand, 
adhered to the theory that chess being so closely 
related to wheat, the former will be turned into 
the latter. The Rev. J. J. Chisholm, of Antigon- 
ish, N. S., recently found two ears of wheat in 
each of which a spikelet of oats was attached. 
According to Dr. Dunlop’s theory the wheat 
must have turned to oats. But it can be plainly 
seen by the naked eye that the spikelet of oats is 
attached to the wheat stalk by means of the oat 
pedicle; and it is quite possible that a spikelet of 
any giain may lodge in the ear of another during 
the last period of growth. ‘ However, the major- 
ity of farmers will not be convinced of this possi- 
bility. They know the chess is there, but the 
question of its source will continue to be an open 
one. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ERIE 
CANAL. 

The press of New York state are agitating the 
improvement and enlargement of the Hrie Canal 
in good earnest. We have stated our conviction 
before that a ship canal is impracticable and 
would inno way compensate for the vast outlay 
required. But the question of improvement is a 
timely one. The absorption of the West Shore 
road by the N. Y. Central furnishes an additional 
and forcible reason why the Erie Canal should be 
maintained and improved. 

The railroad men sneeringly point to the fact 
that the canal men are worse off than ever, now 
that the Erie is free. We should think that the 
railroads would not be anxious to call attention 
to that aspect of the question in the light of the 
experiences of the last two years. It is true that 
the boatmen- have not reaped a harvest, but this 
is not due to any change of heart on the part of 
railroads. The railroads own their own elevators 
and can save intermediate charges on grain, while 
the boatmen are subjected to extortionate 
charges, both at Buffalo and New York City. 
Were these charges made reasonable by law, the 
waterways would have no trouble in making 
money for the boatmen, even at very moderate 
charges for grain. 

Therefore, the first step to improve the Erie 
ought to be to smash the elevator rings. Then 
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the locks should be enlarged and the canal deep- 
ened so that a steam tow could haul four boats 
at one trip. These conditions would enable the 
boatmen to carry grain at a much less figure, and 
at the same time make money. This is the true 
line for agitation. 


“HOT WHEAT.” 


Of course this cry was to be expected along 
about the middle of summer. It was a little slow 
this year, but when it came it produced the same 
panic that it always has. Chicago has always been 
noted for the excellent condition in which wheat 
and corn are kept in her elevators, and with this 
in view it is difficult to understand why the rumor 
that showed its head on July 31 should have pro- 
duced such consternation. It was the same old 
rumor, and “the same old lie.” Always in July 
and August moisture collects at the top of a bin 
and heats somewhat, forming a crust, but the 
grain underneath generally remains cool and 
sweet. In the present instance there were two 
bins discovered in different. elevators, each of 
which had heated on top—nothing more. The 
rumor was started by a New Yorker who had an 
interest in breaking the market. A score of ex- 
aminations were made by both interésted and dis- 
interested parties, and the unanimous verdict 
was that there was no hot wheat in the Chicago 
elevators. Yet the next time some interested 
speculator shouts “Hot wheat,” the same panic 
will take place. This is a queer world. 


Tue “Champion,” advertised elsewhere, is one 
of the best-known fanning mills made. It is 
widely used all through the country, in ware- 
houses and elevators, and the manufacturers, The 
Blake-Beebe Co., of Racine, Wis., make them in 
seven different sizes, so as to meet all wants. It 
has numerous good features, and is sold on a 
guarantee. 


Some few firms in the line of manufacturing 
have not been affected by the depression, and 
these generally have held their own by the ex- 
cellence of their work and the intrinsic merit of 
the appliances manufactured. One such firm 
is the Link Belt Machinery Co., of this city, 
which has witnessed a steady growth, vear by 
year, since its first establishment, and the past 
year made the |: rgest record of any in the histo- 
ry. Their line of manufactures is too well 
known to require a detailed statement; and the 
appreciation in which their goods are held is suf- 
ficiently attrsted by the facts above stated, and 
the continuously busy aspect which their model 
shops present. 


Tue’ wonderful advance in the art of making 
perforated sheet metal was strikingly brought to 
our notice during a recent visit to the new works 
of the Harrington & King Perforating Co., at 
Nos. 224 and 226 North Union str-et, this city. 
The time was, and not so very long ago, when 
every manufacturer of machinery requiring per- 
forated metal, manufactured his own, slowly, 
laboriously, and imperfectly. The present mag- 
nitude of the business and its changed conditions 
is very markedly shown when a building 44 by 


160 feet is employed solely in the work of per- 


forating metals for countless uses in milling, 
mining, grain-handling and various manufactures. 
There must be over a thousand stylesand sizes of 
perforation, and the uses to which the metal is 
put are well nigh endless, with new ones appear- 
ing every day. Mr. Harrington, who is one of 
the pioneers in the business, showed 
us through the company’s spacious shops, 
explaining the different processes, and pointing 
out the uses of different styles of perforations, 
some of them very novel. The order-book showed | 
notonly an excellent business, but that every state 
and territory and foreign countries are among the 
pilgrims that came to this Mecca. With their new 
shop and ample facilities, the company will no 
doubt increase their present very large trade. 
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Reap the advertisements in this issue. 


THE country is short on wheat, but long on 
corn and oats. 


Wuear does not move out with the rapidity- 


which is desired. 


A sate of April corn was made in this market 
on Aug. 13 at 364 cents. 


LIGHTNING seems to keep up its well-known 
partiality for grain elevators. 


One Eastern firm is filling an order for 99 depot 
scales for grain elevators in the West. 


A corN crop of 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn 
will reconcile farmers with living for some time 
yet. 


Our news columns speak sufficiently plain as 
to whether there is activity in elevator building 
or not. 


CanapiAn vessel-owners have been seriously 
incommoded by the U.S. Treasury order referred 
to last month. 


Ir is certainly a favorable sign that at every 
drop in the wheat market buyers for the export 
trade take hold. 


Tar Minnesota Warehouse Commission have 
decided that the private elevators must take out 
a public license. 


ELEVATOR men will find the text of Judge 
Miller’s decision in the Keokuk Elevator case 
given on another page. 


Prernars the largest grain warehouse in the 
world is Starr’s, at Wheatport, Cal. It is 1,000 
feet long by 200 feet wide. 


Tue recent rains in the Northwest damaged 
barley very greatly in the matter of quality, 
spotting it badly. The quantity is good, 

ee 


Sr. Louis is getting good wheat from Indiana. 
The wheat through Southern Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kansas grades lower than was anticipated. 


Tr old wheat in store in New York is said to 
have been “doctored to death,” and foreign buy- 
ers, on this account, are discriminating against old 
wheat. 


In the coming political campaign in Great 
Britain the Tories will make an issue of placing a 
duty on imported breadstuffs and American prod- 
ucts generally. 


Carr. H. A. Hawkins, 248 Randolph street, 
this city, has been building some model and novel 
corn cribs for different parties that are a vast im- 
provement on the old article. 


Tue Chicago Board of Trade has reconsidered 
its action in changing a car load of flax seed to 
28,000 pounds, and the weight will remain as 
heretofore, 24,000 pounds. 


Tue plan of forming a pool on grain shipped 
from Kansas and Nebraska to Colorado points has 
been discussed by the general managers of the 
Union Pacific, Santa Fe, Rio Grande, and B.& M. 


in Nebraska at their meeting in Chicago, last 
month. But no agreement could be arrived at, 
owing to the rivalry existing between the Union 
Pacific and Santa Fe Roads. 


THE wire worm is working much damage to 
corn in the neighborhood of Auburn, Neb., by 
eating off the roots, which makes the stalk fall 
over and the leaves dry up. 


TureEE hundred replies received by a St. Louis 
milling firm from millers in four of the leading 
winter wheat growing states confirm the remark- 
able shortage of this year’s crops. 


Ir evidently requires a good deal of room fora 
Chicago Board of Trade man to spread himself. 
One of them was arrested by a policeman the 
other day for obstructing the street near the 
building. 


Tue construction of a ship railway to connect 
the Bay of Fundy with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
by which ships of 1,000 tons and under will have 
a saving of 600 miles, is said to have been finally 
decided on. 


Tue grangers have a warehouse at Port Costa, 
Cal., built over the water. The reason for build- 
ing it over the water is that each sack of grain 
gains from 15 to 3 pounds. This is a great 
scheme, verily. 


AMERICAN shipping has not utterly disappeared 
from the face of the waters, croakers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Out of 336 wheat cargoes 
leaving San Francisco and vicinity the last year, 
109 left in American vessels. 


Revorts from the neighborhood of Stillwater, 
Minn., have been received of asmall, hard bug 
eating off the stalk of the grain at the first joint 
from the ground. If the reports are’ not exag- 
gerated the damage done by the insect is incaleu- 
lable. 


TuERE is still “wow and wumpus”. over steal- 
ing the quotations of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Perhaps Mr. Lindblom is correct in advising that 
the Committee on Market Quotations be discon- 
tiuued, and the attempt to guard the quotations 
be abandoned. 


Tue recent hot weather paralyzed business for 
awhile; but it was “glorious for corn.” The 
Frost Mfg. Co., of Galesburg, II!,, write us: “The 
recent hot spell had quite an effect on our busi- 
ness. During the warmest weather orders were 
scarce; but the minute it let up we had a rush.” 


One firm at San Francisco has in the past 
year shipped 109 cargoes of wheat, containing 
over 6,000,000 centals and valued at $8,225,106.25. 
A total of 337 cargoes of wheat containing 15,- 
889,027 centals, valued at $21,192,146.25, has 
been shipped from San Francisco during the past 
year. 


A Cutcaco Board of Trade man, writing from 
Minneapolis, thinks the government estimate of 
4 per cent. damage to the crop correct. Farmers, 
he says, will be forced to market their crop, as 
trade is paralyzed. The Northern Pacific is mak- 
ing arrangements to move the spring wheat crop 
early. 


THE crop reports made by the agents of the 
Grand Trunk Railway from nearly every station 
in Western Ontario are of a very favorable na- 
ure, and there are no bad reports from any sec- 
tion of the country west of Toronto. Fall wheat 
gives a much larger yield per acre than last year, 
and has been morc extensively sown. Spring 
wheat is not so abundant as last year, but what 
there is yields a good average crop. Barley 
promises a fair average yield, and oats will pro- 


duce much heavier than for several years past. 

In short, the crops in Western Ontario never 

looked better, and they were never so uniformly . 
good as this year. 


P. Brrp Price has been appointed Chief Grain 
Inspector by Gov. Oglesby, to succeed Frank 
Drake. Mr. Price was Chief Grain Inspector dur- 
ing Gov. Cullom’s administration, and made an 
efficient officer. He has entered upon his duties 
and made some changes in the personnel of his 
assistants. 


On Aug. 5 Napoleon Booth, at Chicago, 
brought suit against the defunct Marine, Grain & 
Stock Exchange, to recover $30,000 which he put 
up between August, 1884, and April, 1885, as 
margins on grain, provisions, and stocks, but 
which, he claims, was not used as directed. The 
real demand due is only $4,461. 


Mr. ABERNATHEY writes us another interesting 
letter from Kansas City. By way of a postscript 
he expresses his candid opinion of the main up- 
right in general and in elevators in particular. 
Mr. Abernathey has done much to simplify the 
building and arranging of small elevators in the 
West, and what he says is entitled to weight. 


AN Improved GRAIN Drier with many excel- 
lent features is advertised in this issue by Mr. 
Henry G. Morris, of 209 South Third St., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Morris refers to two of the best- 
known millers in the Hist as to the quality of its 
work. He has issued an illustrated circular, which 
will be sent to interested parties on application. 


GAMBLING in grain has of late assumed large 
proportions at the Berlin Chamber of Commerce, 
although the German law exposes the perpetra- 
tors to criminal prosecution for fraudulent deal- 
ing. From a note of the Minister of Commerce 
to the Chamber of Commerce, it would appear 
that the government is determined to stop the 
practice, evenif the criminal law has to be resort- ° 
ed to for the purpose. 


Tue Railway Age says: “Even the wheat 
crop will be very large in the newer sections of 
the country, where the money it will bring is most 
needed, and will at once be put into circulation. 
The wheat granaries of Texas, Dakota, Oregon, 
and Washington Territory will burst and over- 
flow with their treasures.” We are afraid this 
last sentence will prove strictly true. It is near 
the time of year when weak or overcrowded ele- 
vators burst their sides. 


C. H. Snygr, of Highlil, Ill., Secretary of the 
Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “I returned 
late last night from my Missouri and Kansas ex- 
plorations. I feel bluer than ever because the 
bad reports from there are surpassed by the real 
state of affairs. There is less wheat and of decid- 
edly poorer quality than I looked for. I have 
abandoned all idea of getting any wheat from 
Western Mis-ouri or from Kansas for milling 
purposes, so at last our milling crowd has settled 
down todo absolutely nothing until the crop of 
1886 becomes available.” 


Tue Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
of Minnesota are bound by the new law to visit the 
various railway stations of the country at least 
once in three months. On one of their recent 
trips over the Southern Minnesota Railroad, when 
not only the depots but the elevators were also 
inspected, the commissioners made the discovery 
that some of the grain buyers exacted 52 pounds 
to the bushel of barley, and 62 pounds to the 
bushel of wheat. The standard weight prescribed 
by the laws of the state is 48 pounds of barley 
and 60 pounds of wheat to the bushel. Apparent- 
ly this was a violation of the law; but it appears 
that there is no penalty provided in the statute 
for these arbitrary acts. Of course, in open mar- 
ket the omission makes little difference to the 
seller, as he would not sell where the two or four 
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extra pounds were exacted; but in out-of-the-way | prices. This, O, Granger friend, no government 


places the seller would have no option but to 
submit. The buyers, on the other hand, claim 
that the extra weight is taken as compensation 
for extra dirt. 


Grain men should notice the card of H. J. 
Deal, of Bucyrus, Ohio, advertising his Improved 
Grain Tester. He is meeting with excellent suc- 
cess with this appliance, and has furnished them 
to a large number of the best mills and elevators 
in the country. He is confident that users will 
find this the best tester made. He offers special 
inducements for cash sales, and will be pleased 
to hear from grain men. 


Ow1ne to the O’Leary Pinch Bar or Car Starter 
being an infringement on the Champion Bar, the 
patent on the former has been assigned to the 
Webster & Comstock Mfg Co. of this city, the 
owners of the Champion. This is a good way to 
settle disputes about patents. The O’Leary is a 
heavier bar than the Champion, and Messrs. 
Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. will furnish either, 
as may be desired. Both are excellent applian- 
ces, and are sold ata moderate price. 


Tue [llnois Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners passed the following resolutions at their 
Springfield meeting: 


Resolved. That hereafter all appointments to the posi- 
tion of helper in the State Grain Inspection Department 
shall be made only after sixty days’ trial, and then only 
upon a written indorsement of the qualifications of the 
candidate by the chief inspector of grain, and his s‘ate- 
ment that such candidate is of temperate habits, good 
moral character, and not over 35 years of age. 

Resolved, That no claim for damages on account of 
alleged error in the inspection of any grain (except grain 
inspected from public warehouses in accordance with 
law) will hereafter be entertained or allowed by the 
Board of Railroad or Warehouse Commissioners unless 
complaint of such inspection shall be made to the chief 
inspector of grain before the grain in question shall leave 
the jurisd ction of the depar ment. 


“THE GRAIN-DEALING CON- 
SPIRACY.” 


Under this startling title a correspondent of 
the Aunsas Farmer charzes the Boards of Trade 
with wantonly robbing the farmers by “bearing” 
the price of his corn and wheat. To his com- 
prehension all speculators and commission men 
are on the same side, with no “bulls” to counter- 
act their influence. He declares that by the fiat 
of the Boards of Trade, corn in Kansas that was 
actually selling for 50 cents per bushel, was 
brought down to 20.cents. Fifty-seven million 
dollars, he says, were shrunk out of the corn crop 
of Kansas; and his language is correspondingly 
racical and inflammatory; in fact he might give 
lessons to the anarchists of Chicago. 

But it is his remedy for these evils that inter- 
ests us most. We have not space to give it in 
full, but a part of his scheme is as follows: 

The Legislature shall create a board of commissioners 
on fixed prices, whose duty shall be to determine the 
cost of raising corn, wheat, broom corn and wool on the 
average farm in Kansas, glving to the producers same 
fo- labor, interest on capital, wear and waste of ma- 
chinery that other men get in other avocations of life. 
Haying thus found the cost, then, if the dealer does not 
pay the price, let the governor authorize the commission 
to enter the market and buy and hold till the consumer 
will pay the price, making the whole sum of money ob- 
tained by sale of one-half the issue subject to draft of 
the commission. When they sell, add cost of handling 
and interest on money at rate of 4 per cent. per annum’ 
This will checkmate the Board of Trade men, and it 
transfers the power to fix the price from Liverpool to 
Topeka, which will be more satisfactory to producers in 
Kansas. A state bank of issue located in Topeka would 
be a source of pride and profit to the city, which would 
dcaw business men from every part of the state as the 
magnet draws the steel. 

Here is your great patent legislative Nostrum- 
ine, guaranteed to cure the farmers’ ills!- It is a 
curious perversity of the human mind that invari- 
ably looks to the state to cure all ills by legisla- 
tion. Despite failure in repeated instances, the 
power of the legislature is still invoked and will 
be, we suppose, for all time, to correct evils which 
laws cannot correct. In this instance the farmer 
wishes to make his state government guarantee 


can do except at the point of the bayonet. , De- 
mand and supply settle that question, and even 
the state of Kansas, great and powerful as she is, 
does not own money enough, or raise grain 
enough, to “bull” (or rather “bulldoze”) the 
world’s markets. 

But the planner of that scheme must have a 
curious squint in his moral eye. He believes in 
the state making prices good. He believes in 
making food dear to the consumer that the 
farmer can have a good price. Infact, he wants to 
take it out “of the other fellow” by legislation. 
Only one question and we will leave this schemer 
to meditate on his wrongs and plan their right- 
ing. When wheat fails in Kansas, and is abund- 
ant elsewhere, how could the legislature secure 
the cost price forthe Kansas farmer? We fear. 
the planner will have to appeal to a still higher au- 
thority than the legislature of Kansas before the 
law of supply and demand can be changed, even 
in the interest of the down-trodden farmer. 


Tue dockage question in Minnesota is thus 
stated by Commissioner Murdock: 


The commissioners propose to have the grain inspec- 
tor grade the cars as it is now done. To employ for each 
elevator an addition») inspector, who shall be called the 
“inspector of cleaning,” who shall decide the amount of 
dirt that shall be taken out of each car which the grain 
inspector shall have marked “to clean.” Ths elevator 
will be obliged 10 cl an out that amount, and to give 
receipt for the net amount of grain of the improved 
grade. The elevator shall be allowed to employ an “in- 
spector of clearing” who may act with the state inspec- 
tor and represent the elevator, and in all cases where 
they cannot agree the grain should be absolutely cleaned 
before the shrinkaged is det:rmined upon. The elevator 
shall be allowed to charge one-half per cent per bushel 
for this cleaning. Uncleaned grain will thus be certified 
to by the inspector as such, and the state grades upon 
such wheat depends upon the grain being cleaved in a 
public warehouse under stat» supervision. 


Carr. Dr Puy, the Erie boatman, indicts the 
present state of affair:, vigorously, in Brad- 
streets’ as follows: 


Unless port charges in New York and Buffalo are 
reduced to correspond with those in other competing 
cities, the state is ruined. In the first three months of 
1885 Baltimore received more wheat than New York 
did. At present, railroad freights on grain shipped from 
Buffalo are just the same to Baltimore and Philadelphia 
as they are to New York City. This fact is enough to 
convince the people that the railroads centering in 
Buffalo do not care a groat for the state and city of New 
York. It is hard for us to know that after grain is de- 
livered in Buffalo (the west side of our state) it should 
be railroaded out of the state to Boston, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. The cause of all this diversion of grain 
away from its old, natural channel can ve traced to ex- 
orbitant port charges in New York and Buffalo. 


If Buffalo and New York can afford to play 
hog, the rest of the country will try to stand it. 


Ar the meeting of the Montreal Harbor Board 
on Aug. 13, the chairman, in speaking of the re- 
duction of canal tolls, said that up to the time 
when the last reduction was made, 500,000 
bushels more wheat had been received than at 
the same time last year; but since the reduction 
of the tolls there has been a slight falling off. 
The exports of peas, oats, barley and rye during 
the last three years were, to Aug. 5, 905,098 
bushels in 1883; 1,251,164 in 1884, and 2,256,290 
in 1885, showing a very large increase of 1885 
over the preceding years, these grains being 
purely Canadian production. The export of corn 
was 1,853,846 bushels in 1883; 2,407,386 bushels 
last year, and this year only 1,062,712 bushels. 
Wheat shows an export of 2,426,585 bushels this 
year against 1,689,073 bushels last year. Up to 
Aug. 5, Montreal had received 3,415,802 bushels 
of wheat; no less than 2,058,319 bushels by rail, 


and only 1,357,483 bushels by river and canal. 


It is hard to say whether the reductisn made in 
the canal tolls will increase the transport of grain 
by river. Wheat is now shipped from Duluth to 
Montreal at the rate of $1.17 per ton of 2,000 
pounds, not including the tolls, while $2.50 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds are charged by the railroad 
from Montreal to Port Arthur. Thus the rails 
will prove keen competitors to the water route, 
unless the latter can reduce the freight rates it 
has been charging heretofore. 


THE FINAL WHEAT REPORT. 


~The final report, which has just been published 


by S. W. Talmadge, of Milwaukee, Wis., on the 
condition of this year’s crop, as compared to the 
‘crop of 1884, places the total shortage at 204,000,- 
000 bushels. In winter wheat there is no increase 
of the July figures, except in Indiana. As to 
spring wheat there is a change of estimate only in 
Minnesota, where the crop has lately been much 
damaged. The figures given in the comparative 
crop table below for 1884 are not those of Prof. 
Dodge, statistician of the department at Wash- 
ington, there being so many gross errors in his 
final report for 1884. 

They have been compiled from the official re- 
ports of the different State Agricultural Depart- 
ments, which, in Mr. Talmadge’s opinion, have 
been more carefully compiled than those of the 
government department. Prof. Dodge, f. 1., 
places the total yield of 1884 at 513,000,000 
bushels, against 529,000,000 bushels as based upon 
the reports of the State Agricultural Associa- 
tions. 


Following is the comparative statement of the 


yield for 1884 and 1885: 
SPRING WHEAT. 


1885. 1884, 
Bushels. | Bushels. 
Minnesota racers cts pamninesieeen 29,500,000) 41,000,000 
TOWSi sche tieeseine 29,500,000} 31,000,000 
Dakota...... pls Rul oie ose BERTON 24,000,000) 22,000,000 
Nebraska mac cseenosueuee AEE 16,000,000) 18,000,000 
Wisconsin iia'oce es citi tune es ipintarees 14,000,000} 20,000,000 
Totals. ‘ccssexrsieaeh cee ees 113 ,000,000|182,000,000 
WINTER WHEAT. 
1885. 1884. 
Bushels. | Bushels. 
Californians jeri tecctetes eee tes .++..| 26,000,000) 58,000,000 
MAGh panties on sen eens Sisiy si stste vere 25,500,000) 30,000,000 
Indianasnee activ emo terete 24,000,000) 34,000,000 
OBO IM eepeldictsre carck ove « sestate lace 19,000,000; 41,000,000 
OLOZON is. 5 gee scee vee scgersees e's] 17, 000000 O.CatnOuD 
Poennsylvaniournrcc ees acer wear 13,000,000} 22,000,000 
Kan saat tier acccnaiiecs witston cele .++.| 11,500,000) 48,000,000 
Missouri. 5 scree sate oe 11,000,000} 28,000,000 
ING Wa ACORK cs azees Satarticie es aininvele eipiete 11,000,000} 13,000,000 
TinOis 25. sie ee eae oss .-~.| 10,000,000) 33,000,000 
POE AS TEN aha mores eitee ote aiEE oe 5,000,000) 5,000,000 
Miarylenidiyarn en sisteeiest it sas petaote 5,000,000) 8,000,000 
Washington’. cess on asagecet ose oe 5,000,000) 4,000,000 
Kentuckyae acceso enen ser cis 3,000,000} 13,500,000 
Colorado Gaiist ee ele ese isnis tetessee 3,000,000} 2,000,000 
Tennessean cis ecko eon ere 2,600,000} 9,000,000 
INorth= Carolinasrasce muses ivenites 2,400,000} 5,000,000 
Virginia civecsen sone en sine rere 2,500,000) 8,000,000 
Georgia scene ues Pera Din Be 2,000,000} 3,000,000 
South: Garolinws. «so: scunweshe sunt s 1,500,000) 2,000,000 
ING Wire OLEGYcc esi e ciciereeinsicieteten caters 1,500,000; 2,000,000 
Utah eerste eee ees 1,500,000} 1,500,000 
ATKGNSAG av hots cnreiein nt aiene Relea 1,300,000} 2,000,000 
WiSSte VAN Pia ge mieicrcvereenevotcielo teins 1,200,000} 8,000,000 * 
Alabamacivns «see cteiocr erie ein 1,200,000} 1,500,000 
Delaware, Fes Witiecc aeons ..| 1,000,000) 1,200,000 
New Mexico...... Sh aiseeetee rats 1,000,000} 1,000,000 
Montana...... Srieacteneeneeiornia Ga 1,000,000} 1,000,000. 
Tdah Oiseau: suas ae ALE inapen ord 1,000,000} 1,000,000 
Other states and territories....... 1,300,000} 1,300,000 
Motels ste meters. Marten siete seers 212,000 000/397,000,000 
RECAPITULATION 
Bushels. 
Spring wheat crop, 1884......-2-++4+++++++ «{182,000,000 
Spring wheat crop, 1885...........-.-5.+0+- 113,000,000 
Shortage in spring wheat............ «-.. 19,000,000 
Winter wheat crop, 1884..........-e-eees ees 397,000,000 
Winter wheat crop, 1885. 0. .c. une ewr eaten 212,000,000 
Shortage in winter wheat. ............s06. 185,000,000 
Total crop, 1884... ....0 2.00. « SERIO Tose: 529,000,000 
Motall crop wleSouene wees cows tee enter 325,000,000 
Total SHOrtage: stesmis)-t ale ciere creronversteleselatelelenates 204,000,000 
Average crop for five years..........-+.5-- 462,000,000 


vt 
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Shortage compared with average five years. . .(137,000,000 _ 


Tur freight rate of the Northern Pacific is now 
as low as that by the ocean route via Cape Horn 
to Europe, so that a large proportion of the abun- 
dant wheat crop of Eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington territory may be expected to come east- 
ward through Duluth to the Atlantic seaboard. 
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Tickets of membership on the New York Produce 
Exchange have been ruling at about $2,700. ~ 


The only safe and legal manner in which the members 
of the present Board of Trade can build their new build- 
ing seems to lie through the formation of a new stock 
companvy, in which every member of the old Board of 
Trade shall own at least two shares.. This matter was 
fully discussed at the mecting of the committee having 
the matter in charge this week, and the determination 
reached to push matters forward as rapidly as possible. 
— Kansas City Commercial. 


Some members of the Open Board have been suspend- 
ed for “wash” trading. ‘ Wash” trades are simply sham 
trades made between two parties having an understand- 
ing wlth one another, for the purpose of influencing the 
market. The bogus seller and buyer thus create a quo- 
tation which they use to their own advantage, and by 
arrangement scratch or “wash”? out the memorandum 
from their trading cards. Legitimate operators are fre- 
quently victimized by this ‘“‘washiog” process. 


The bucket-shops have again been stealing quotations 
from the Chicago Board of Trade. Tuey cut the wires 
and thought they had ended it, but the bucket-shops 
EGaineal to receive quotations. A man was discovered 
in a room in the Traders’ Building, hid behind a pile of 
bags in the window, watching his confederate, who stood 
on the edge of the wheat pit, and, whenever prices went 
up, he turned tothe right, when do+n t» the left. He 
was promptly bounced, and that source of information 
cut off. 

Robert Lindblom, a well-known member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in an open letter tothe Committee 
on Revision of Rules, advocates the sepeal of the rule 
setting down the amount a member can charge for doing 
business for another person. ‘This rule, he says, is very 
obnoxious to the law-abiding members and futile in its 
object, benefiting only outside sharpers, who sneakingly 
violate it. He further recommends the abolition of the 
Committee on Market Reports, which was organized to 
suppress the bucket shops, but has utterly failed to do so, 
because it is absolutely impossible to suppressthem by 
“trying to bottle up quotations,” and even if this could 
be done, other boards of trade would only be too glad t» 
furnish quotations for half the money offered to the 
Chicago Board, which thereby would be deprived of the 
supremacy it now holds over the Boards of other cities. 
Under the present rules, the committee has the power of 
withholding from a man who tries to open outside busi- 
ness connections, the market quotations, without even 
giving a reason for it. The system is one of spyism, 
which is repugnant to free ideas, and worse than that, it 
is expensive and useless, inimical to the business in- 
terest, and unable to accomplish the object it was created 
for. 


A New York paper says: ‘There seems to be a grow- 


_ ing discontent at the result of the life insurance experi- 


ment, and many of the junior members of the Exchange 
say that the Exchange made a mistake when it went 
into the life insurance scheme, and that it should leave 
that branch of the business to the regular insurance 
companies. The young men say that the cost of the in- 
surance is burdensome and more expensive than in the 
regular companics, and th»t, no matter how old a man 
may be when he buys a membership in the Exchange, 
or what his state of health may be, his assessments for 
the life insurance are no higher than young and healthy 
men are obliged to pay. Leaving out the question of 
the health of the members, the taxing of old and young 
alike is, it is claimed, unjust, and is never done by the 
regular insurance companies. ‘The death rate in the 
Produce Exchange,’ said a young broker yesterday, ‘is 
remarkably heavy. During one week last winter we 
had six death assessments, or one every day, and the av- 
erage rate is sbout forty deaths a year, which is in rather 
startling contrast to the Cotton Exchange, where they 
have had, I understand, only six deaths in three years, 
and the amount of insurance is $4,650, while ours is only 
$5,000. The frequency with which we are assessed in 
our Exchange makes the young fellowstircd.’ Policy- 
holders in the regular companies have the choice of be- 
coming possessed, in time, of a paid-up policy, or that 
the return of dividends will take care of it. But with us 
the assessments go on at an increasing rate. During the 
year ending May 1, 1885, according to the statement of 
ex-President Herrick, there were forty-four deaths. 
Here is an interesting and instructive litile table giving 
a comparison of the cost of insurance in the different 
Exchanges during the last year: The Stock Exchange, 
with 1100 members, gives $10,000 life insurance at a 
cost of nbout $50 a year. The Consolidated Stock and 
Petroleum Exchange, with about 2,500 members, gives 
about $8,000 insurance for about $80 a year. The Cot- 
ton Exchange, 465 members, gives $4,650 insurance at a 
cost of less than $30. But the Produce Exchange, with 
its 3,000 members, gives $5,000 insurance—less than : ny 
but the Cotton Exchange—at a cost of $132 during the 
year ending May 1. This is nearly five times as much 
as the Cotton Exchange for only $350 more insurance. 
Why, our flag on the tower is at half-mast about three 


. 


duction in the shoveling and elevating charges. 


days out of six. Oh, it’s an unhealthy place down here, 
sure. There must be ma‘aria in the grain, or perhaps 
it’s asort of epidemic of hog cholera. Seriously, though, 
something has got to be done. Theclause in the charter 
making participation in the gratuity life insurance sys- 
tem compulsory ought to be abolished. Young and old 
should not be compelled to come in on the same footing, 
whether they want to or not. There is talk among the 
young men of organizing a movement for the repeal of 
the compulsory insurance clause. It has also been pro- 
posed to unite the members of several Exchanges in an 


| insurance company, and to separate the business of life 


insurance entirely from the Exchanges, where it has no 
place.” 


BUFFALO ELEVATORS. 


The Lake Carriers’ Association, in following up the 
policy for which it has been organized, has recognized 
te fact that the Buffalo elevators in their exorbitant 
charges for handling grain conduce much to wipe out 
the small profits of carriers, snd are therefore proper ob- 
jects for immediate attention. Last season these ele- 
vators, offered as a pretext for the exorbitant rates 
charged by them, that the royalty they were obliged to 
pay onthe use of the steam shovels necessitated the 
high rates then prevailing, and vessel men were moved 
to use their influence in defeating the extension of the 
patents on the shovels, in which they were successful, as 
those patents had already been extended several times. 
But it appears to-day that this action on the part of 
owners has given them no permanent relief. 

It was hoped by some that the new elevating company, 
talked of some months ago, would really become a 
matter of fact and succeed in bieaking the elevating 
ring, but that has apparently been abandoned for reasons 
ou lined in these columns last April. Evy. ry move made 
heretofore in this directicn has proved abortive for the 
fact that the old combination has acquired everything in 
the shape of elevators that has had the temerity to loom 
up against its sky, and consigned to idleness the ma- 
chinery which was to be uscd to bring them to te: ms. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association now promises to ac- 
complish the desirable end of bringing about a reduc- 
tion of charges, and correspondence has passed between 
the managers of the association and the Western Ele 
vating Co. T..e association asks for a reduction of 50 
per cent., which the company refuses to grant, but agrees 
toarebate of 25 percent. with certuin strictures at- 
tached,. which show that the apparent concession is 
simply a dodge and evidences the fact that the company 
will not give up its advantage unti! it is compelled to. 
What line of action the association will now bring to 
bear we cannot say. Appended is the correspondence: 
To the Executive Committee of the Western Eleyating Com- 

any: 

PAR Sres:—At a meeting of the board of managers of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, held at Buffalo on Thursday, 23d inst., the 
undersigned were appointed a committee of the board to consult 
with the Western Elevating Company with a view to securing a re- 
We respectfully 
submit that in view of the present deplorable depression in the 
lake carrying trade it is but fair that the elevating interests, which 
are so closely connected with our lake commerce, should bear their 
part in assisting this business to a living basis. We submit that 
the elevator charges remain onthe same basis as in prosperous 
years, while the expenses of the elevators are lessened. Our re- 
quest is this: That the charges for steam shoveling be reduced $1 
per 1,000. Weconsider this request more than warranted by the 
present business conditions, and trust that it will be received in a 
spirit of equity and fairness, and that a wisely liberal policy will 
insure prompt compliance on your part. 

W. P. Henry, 


Davip DoNALpson, 
Franp Perew, 
JaMes Asn, 
Committee L. C. A, 
Buffalo, July 25, 1885. 


To this the elevator authorities reply as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: -— Your communication of the 25th inst., asking that 
in view of the present depressed condition of the lake carrying 
trade a reduction of $1 per 1,000 bushels be made to vessels is 
received. . 

Atter carefully considering your request, our executive committee 
have instructed me to say that by thir recent action in reducing 
the storage to one-half the usual rate, they have shown already a 
liberal spirit and have made a large concession to the trade, and 
their action has resulted in a large increase in the movements of 

rain. 
§ While recognizing the fact that they should do what they can, in 
view of the great depression in the carrying trade, to assist in 
bringing about a change for the better, still they do not see how in 
justice to the interests they represent they can consistently assent 
to your request. ‘ 

They, have, however,-in view of the conditions of business re- 
ferred to above—although believing that any reduction will accrue 
to the benefit of the Western men and not to the vessels—resolved 
to allow to the vessel owners a rebate of 50 cents per 1,000 bushels 
on grain elevated by us during the month of August, providing that 
your association advise us that this reduction will be accepted as a 
satisfactory conclusion of the whole matter. 

The above proposition is based on the present rates of elevating 
being maintained, and in case they are not our committee reserves 
the right to cancel this agreement at any time. 

P.G. Cook, JR., 


Yours, 
Secretary W. E. Co. 
Buffalo, July 31. 


This reply was referred tothe board of managers of 
the L. C. A., who instructed their committee to decline 
this offer and renew their original request. 

As we have said, the time has come when this evil 
should be ab.ted, when an aggressive influence should 
be brought to bear against this ring, and it is to be hoped 
that every vessel owner will unite in the righteous move 
just inaugurated by the Lake Carriers’ Association, for 
the lower the price of wheat and corn the larger the 
proportion which is taken by the elevators. f satis- 
factory results can not be obtained by the means adopted 
by the association of Lake Carriers, it would be well to 
go before the New York State Legislature and push to 
an issue the measures which failed last winter by reason 


of half-hearted suppo:t. As the Supreme Court has de 
cided that state legislatures have the necessary jurisdic 
tion and power to regulate extortionata churyzes of 
warehouses, we suggest the propriety of preferring such 
charges against the elevating ring before the state legis. 
lature, and believe in ultimate success, if they are well 
sustained.— Marine Record. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The following are the official figures, as shown by the 
Bureau of Statistics, of the exports of breadstuffs from 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1885, 
and compared with 1884: 


Twelve months end- 


ARTICLES, ing June 30. 
1885, 1884, 
BATlGV AUS) sae tecitcclinte tae destirua eles tenee ys: « wieeiere 629,130) 724,955 
Bread and biscuit, lbs... ... eee ee ee eee ee 16,471,972) 17,580,74u 
Indian COPD, DUS... ss escccese sper esvere: seeeees| 01,884,416} 45,247,494 
Indianicorprmeal, Dols. gecesi viva vee cae eseies ve 260,510 252,774 
Matai buat Sam stetaltiee wae indie canes Fo deacacs 4,191,692) 1,760,37. 
Oatmeal, lbs.. . | 86,205,413] 27,256,42, 
Rye, bus. .. 2,950,558] 6,220,20 
Rye fiour, bt nd 2 4,564; 
Wheat, bus....... .. | 84,653,714] 70,349,01 
Wheat flour, bbls... ..) 10,647,971] 9,152,260 


The articles above showing increase for the year are 
corn, oats, oatmeal, wheat, and flour. By redusing the 
flour to bushels the aggregate exports of wheat for the 
year equal 132,569,984 bushels, against 111,534,182 bush- 
els the previous fissal year. he total value of the 
wheat and flour exported for the year ending June 30, 
1885, was $125,083,699, equal to 9436 cents per bushel, 
against $126,166,374 in 1884, equal to $113.11 per bushel 
—an average decrease per bushel in the value of wheat 
exported in 1885 of 18:75 cents as compared with 1884. 


CORN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


As a factor in the advancement of the mat rial inter- 
ests of America, and in the promotion of the general 
welfare of its people, the production of maize, or Indian 
corn, has probably played quite as important a part as 
any other one element. 

Looking over the record of many years past, we find 
that while the production of this most prolific and useful 
staple has within less than a score of years risen from 
800,000,000 bushels to nearly 2,000,000,000, the percentage 
of our exportation of it has in an almost inverse ratio, 
declined. This, in so far as it gues, is encouraging, 
since, a3 this relative declension has been going on, the 
exports cf the products of corn—meats, lard, etc , have 
been vastly enlarged. It shows that the production of 
live stock has outstripped the needs of our rapidly in- 
creasing population, and kept ahead of the growth of 
those things upon which domestic animals feed; and 
that thus we are marketing the cereal products of our 
soil in a manufactured shape instead of the raw. It is 
this utilization of our grain that enriches our lands, and 
in many ways, necessarily, the material wealth and pros- 
perity of our people But even this remarkable and 
gratifying progress should not satisfy us. Instead of 
thus profiting from a part, we should profit from the 
whole. The true policy of the nation is to send out ihe 
products of its soilin a manufactured form, Why do 
we export in a raw shape five sixths or five-sevenths of 
a 6,000,000-bale cotton crop, valued at, say, $125,000,000 
and send out annually in a manufactured shape less than 
a couple of million dollars’ worth, while we are import- 
ing $40,000,000 of similar kinds of goods—who can tell ? 
And echo answers, who ? 

Our soil and climate are especially adapted to an im- 
mense production of Indian corn. In these respects 
nearly all Western and Central Europe cannot compete 
—may be counted out. Unlike the marvelous increase 
in the area which in the past decade has been devoted to 
its culture, on this side of the Atlantic it has there been 
contracted. Their home resources for bread and meat 
are steadily coutracting, whilst those of America are far 
more rapidly expanding. The point we wish more par- 
ticularly to make is to retain at home everything in the 
shape of cereals that cannot be converted into a compact 
manufactured form for export. Let us keep at home all 
that our land will produce, the grain itself, the excre- 
ment of cattle, the offal of all animals, and even their 
horns and bones. Give Europe bread and meat, but let ~ 
the profits of the commission from the beginning to the 
end be placed to the credit of the loss and gain account 
of America and not to that of the foreigner. This is 
“protection” in its essence.—WV. Y. Produce Hachange 
Reporter. 


Steps have been taken by the Omaha Railroad to in- 
crease the facilities for handling grain at Duluth, Minn. 
That port has lately become a very important one on 
Lake Superior, and, with the connection. at Duluth and 
Superior with the Northern Pacific Road, the Omaha 
is expecting to handle considerable grain at Washburn, 
where an elevator is to be erected with 800,000 bushels 
capacity. The contract has keen let to J.T. Moulton & 
Sons, Chicago, and the elevator must be completed be- 
fore the opening of navigation next season. 


Mons. De Lesseps, the famous engineer, building the 
Panama Canal, appears rather sanguine in saying that 
the canal will be finished in 1888. It is a generally ad- 
mitted fact, corroborated by the testimony of unpreju- 
diced engineers, who have been there, that the work can 
not possibly be done in ten years, provided the project 
does not turn out a complete failure, after all. 
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The St. Clair Canal improvement is progressing very 
rapidly. Already the areas between the prolongation of 
the inner faces of the dykes and the sixteen-foot curbs at 
the head and foot of the canal have been dredged. Dur- 
ing the p-st month 28.426 cubic yards of material have 
been removed by the dredges. The channel below the 
entrance to the canal is now restored to its original 
width and depth, being 300 feet wide and sixteen feet 
deep. 

The long-projected scheme of constructing, through 
the peninsula of Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, a canal 
affording easy passage between the Baltic and North 
Seas to the very largest vessels, is likely to be realized 
very soon. The cost of the canal is estimated at about 
$40,000,000, which is to be borne by the German Em- 
pire. The new waterway will make Kiel one of its 
termini. From that port it will run stratght to the 
estuary of the Elbe, ina sonthwesterly direction, the 
distance to be traversed being about sixty miles. The 
canal having been looked forward to by all commercial 
nations as a great shipping facility, its final construction 
will be hailed with satisfaction. 


Governor Hubbard, of Minvesota, has issued acall for 
a Western water-way convention, to be held at St. Paul 
Sept. 3, 1885, and he especially requests the Governors 
of the states of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Towa, Wisconsin, and of the territories of Dakota and 
Montana to attend in person, and aid in securing a full 
representation of their states, commercial bodies and 
cities. He also cordially invitesthe Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Congress of these states and territories to 
be present and assist in the work of the convention. The 
object of the convention is to ‘‘formulate a most earnest 
demand upon Congress for such appropriations of money 
as may be required to insure at the earliest day practt- 
cable the opening of our rivers to an untrammeled com- 
merce to tidewater.” 


In discussing the Erie Canal system, a correspondent 
to The Husbandman (Elinira, N. Y.,) says that the neces- 
sity of improving the canal is generally acknowledged, 
no substantial meliorations having been made during the 
last twenty years. The locks, which have become too 
small for the immense traffic, should be enlarged to the 
double length to allow a quicker passage of the boats. 
Next, the slow and expensive horse power will have to 
be supplanted by steam, which, however, can only be 
done by increasing the depth of the water by two feet 
at least. With these improvements a steamer could tug 
three vessels at one time, and at greater speed than that 
of a canal horse. The canal charges would thereby be 
reduced to more than one-third the present cost, so that a 
bushel of grain could be carried from Chicago to New 
York for three cents, the present rate being six cents. 
Improvemen's there must be, to be sure. Opinions, 
however, differ widely as to whether tiey are to be made 
by the state or federal government. Many are in favor 
of the latter scheme, without being aware that in sup- 
porting it they would be slapping their own faces. The 
Erie Canal is unquestionably a principal source of the 
wealth and commercial supremacy of the state of New 
York, and will become more so aiter the above improve- 
ments have been made. -It would be a most foolish 
thing to allow the federal government to obtain juris- 
diction and control over the canal by making the needed 
improvements. All the large Allantic ports are rivals of 
New York for the vast Western trade. Now, in the 
United States Senate New England has twelve senators, 
and New York but two. Would not the rival states of 
New York combine to manage the canal so as to divert 
from the Erie route the immense trade it now has to 
their own ports? NewYork cannot afford to yield the 
enormous advantages it derives and will derive from her 
canal, merely to benefit other Eastern states. Therefore 
the improvements should be made speedily, but only by 
that state which built the canal at her own cost and to 
her own profit. 


Owing to a mistake in the order in council passed by 
the Dominion Government with reference to the canal 
tolls, by which the St. Lawrence canal tolls were over- 
looked, a new order in council has been passed which 
fixes tolls on all grains passing through canals from 
Lake Erie to Montreal at two cents per ton. The grain 
paying two cents per ton on the Welland Canal goes 
free through the St. Lawrence River Canal. The order 
also reduces the tolls on grain passing through the St. 
Lawrence River Canals from 15 cents to 2 cents per ton. 
Thus grain passing through Lake Ontario which has not 
passed through the Welland Canal, will pay a toll of 2 
cents in St. Lawrence Canals. Grain passing westward 
through both the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, or 
through either of them alone, shall pay 2 cents per ton. 

A call has just been issued by the Secretary of the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation for a con- 
ference of canalmen and other persons having the best 
interests of New York state at heart, to assemble at 
Utica on Aug. 19. The chief purpose of the conference 
is to form plans for a permanent organization to secure 
the improvement of the New York state canals. The 
means best adapted to achieve this end will be made a 


subject of general discussion, and the results of the con- 
ference are likely to have no little influence on_ the 
future management ofthe canals of the state. In a 
recent letter to Mr. Gardner, the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade of this city, ex-Governor Horatio Seymour 
gives his views of the best means for attaining the end 
desired. He expressesemphatically his disbelief in the 
practicability of making a ship canal through the state 
large enough to allow lake ;vessels to navigate it. He 
says that no vessel can be constructed to navigate those 
waters which could do that better than the present canal 
boats in proportion to their weight and size. The 
lengthening and enlarging of the locks and the raising 
of the banks, so as to allow a great depth of water, are 
among his suggestions. He also declares himself op- 
posed to the acceptance by the state of auy aid from the 
geveral government for the purpose of enlarging the 
canals, and saysthat it would cost the state more indi- 
rectly to accept that aid than it would to raise funds by 
home legislation. Governor Seymour thinks that as 
New York had in the beginning to incur all the expense 
of building the canal without aid from the general gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding the appeals which were made, 
it is now rather late in the day for this state to ask finan- 
cial aid in order to complete certain necessary improve- 
ments of the canals. 


A WASTED CHANCE. 


Mr. Bascom (a broker)—Had a splendid time. Killed 
lots of game. 

Mr. White (another broker)—What did you kill? 

Mr. Bascom (with visible pride)—A bear. 

Mr. White (who is short on the market)—You killed a 
bear? What a bloody fool! When you were about it, 
why didn’t you kill a bull ?—New York Graphic. 


RULE FOR INSPECTING UN- 
CLEANED GRAIN. 


The Railroad Commissioners of Minnesota have pro- 
mulgated the following rule for inspecting uncleaned 
grain: In inspecting wheat that has not been properly 
cleaned the track inspector will determine what grade 
such wheat shall be when properly cleaned, and shall 
state upon his inspection ticket “No. 1 hard,’ “No. 1 
Northern,” etc., “to clean,” which shall signify the 
grade-such wheat shall be if cleaned in a public ware- 
house under state supervision. There shall be placed 
in each public warehouse in Duluth an inspector, whose 
duty it shall be to supervise the cleaning: of such grain 
as may come into such house marked “To clean” by 
track inspectors. Such inspector will determine, by 
actual test with suitable cleaning apparatus, the average 
amount of dirt and foul seed per bushel that it will be 
necessary to remove from such lot of grain to prepare it 
for the grade which said track inspector has fixed upon. 
After such test, carefully made, he shall state upon the 
inspection ticket the number of pounds or fractions 
thereof per bushel which such wheat shrinks in the 
process of cleaning. The public warehousemen may, if 
they so desire, have a man present to represent the inter- 
est of the warehousemen during such contests, and in 
case the person representing the warehouseman and the 
inspector cannot agree upon shrinkage in any lot of 
grain, such lot of grain stall be immediately and entirely 
cleaned before such shrinkage shall be determiued and 
certified. After such shrinkage has been determined 
each warehouseman will be held responsible to clean 
such grain and make it fitand suitable for the grade 
fixed upon it by the track inspector, and shall issue a 
warehouse receipt for such cleaned wheat upon the re- 
que-t of the owner thereof. The warehouseman shall 
receive one-half cent per bushel for such cleaning. 


HANDLING GRAIN AT NEW YORK. 


Capt. M. DePuy, in a letter to the Commercial Bulletin, 
explains why the Erie Canal is disappointing to the 
people of New York state, attributing it to the exorbitant 
port charges at New York and Buffalo, which he says 
“are enough to turn every bushel of grain away from the 
state and city of New York altogether.” 

New York charges per 1,000 bushels for trimming 
grain in ships are $7. In Chicago the contract price 
with all the propellor lines Jast season was seventy-five 
cents per 1,000. 

New York charges for discharging canal boats per 
1,000 bushels, $5. Chicago charges for same services, 
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At Buffalo the aggregate elevator charges for discharg- 
ing vessels are $5.75 per 1,000 bushels, when $2 per 1,000 
pays the bill in any of our rival Canadian ports—show- 
ing an over-exaction at the Buffalo end of the canal of 
$3.75 on every 1,000 bushels. 

At Buffalo there are thirty-eight elevators, and they 
seldom use over eight of them at one time. But they 
make the grain passing through that port pay a margin 
to the entire thirty-eight elevators, notwith-tanding some 
of them never turned a wheel. Mr. Edward Annan, of 
New York, admits that his elevators paid 9 per cent. 
dividends in 1884. Considering that these elevators 
were valued at double the cost of building new ones, and 
that part of them did not handle a bushel of grain last 
season, and that those which were. in use were worked to 
only one-eighth of their capacity, prove that the elevator 
monopolies are taking advantage of the people who are 
su; porting a free canal, and of the boatmen who are 
freighting trom Buffalo to New York for 234 cents per 
bushel. .The insurance companies at Buffalo continue 
to take advantage of the boatmen, notwithstanding there 


is a law prohibiting their rebating to commission deal- 
ers. At present the regular rebate is $3.50 on a boat-load 
of wheat and $2.50 on « boat-load of corn In every one 
of these cases the boatmen suffer directly, and the people 
suffer indirectly. 


THE PEASANT WHO WAS SHORT 
ON WHEAT. 


A peasant who was short on wheat for May delivery, 
and found ruin staring him in the face, betook himself 
to the cave of a philosopher and said: : 

“Oh, wise man, I am halfa million bushels of wheat 
short on May delivery. I came to ask help of the gods 
through you.” 

“Know ye, my friend,” replied the old man as he 


scratched his chilblains in the softest manner, “that the ,, 


gods render aid only when the lawyers have given up ;. 
the case.” 
The next morning the peasant was in Canada. 


MORAL. 


And his lawyer settled all claims for forty cents on 
the dollar.— Detroit Free Press. 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Seale Co. sell Scales of all kinds, - 


also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices- Buyers will 
save money by sending for their price list. 


TO ELEVATOR AND MILL MEN. 

A young man would like a situation in elevator or 
feed mill. Have had ten years’ experience in the ele- 
vator and grain business and produce cOmmission. - 
Good references furnished. Address 

Box 458, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Sfor Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A new Fanning Mil. For particulars address 
M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Elevator of 80,000 bushels’ capacity, with warehouse, 
office, and scales. New machinery; hay press; coal 
house (for coal trade), etc. Address ; 

C. T. Parsons, Chillicothe, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 

An elevator situated in the best farming country in 
Kansas. Also city dwelling property. All for $10,000. 
For full description and terms write to the 

OLATHE ELEvaToR, Olathe, Kan. 


GREAT BARGAIN. ; 
Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given 
for wishing to sell. Address 
EH. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Iil. 


. FOR SALE. 

Grain elevator in alive town in Western Iowa, with 
two branch offices if desired. Will be able to handle 
250,000 to 300,000 bushels of corn this season, at station 
where elevator is located; other two, about 100,000 each. 
Reason for selling, desire to retire from active business. 
Address 

D., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

In Gentral Illinois, a good steam elevator, equipped 
with the best machinery, sheller, grain cleaner, mill for 
grinding meal and feed, three dumps, etc. Capacity of 
elevator, 10,000 bushels; of corn cribs, 35,000 bushels; 
thirty miles from Peoria. This station ships more grain 
than any other on the road. Only two elevators here. 
Price, $2,500; no less. Good reason for selling. Address 

i MituEer Bros., Emden, Il. 


FOR SALE—NEW STEAM ELEVATOR. 

An Iowa elevator, situated on the C., B. & Q. Railroad 
Finest corn district in the state. It is furnished with all 
the improved machinery; drag belt, crib, three dumps ~ 
for ear-corn, dumps for small grain; 10,000 bushels 


capacity and 20,000 bushels crib room. Office and scale 


on corner lot, with stock yard attached. Elevator has 
good trade. Prospects for crop are first-class. Address 
Box 91, Afton, Iowa. 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards 


M. J. FORBES. GHO. SPENCER 


Sti A Sbii Loren) LSses- 


GEO, SPENCER & C0.. |L. EverincHam & Co, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED, 
A.J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


os wd Bs Sa ee Se ae F 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. R. BR, 
Cc. F.LISTMAN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
| FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


517 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


Highest References. 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M.W. YERXA, 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, Merrorouitan Buock, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


G.S. BARNES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


J. Q. ADAMS, 
G.S. BARNES, DuLutH. 
Pres. N. P. Elev. Co., Late with David Dows & Co. 
Fareo. St. PAuu. 


ESTABLISHED isso, 
C. H. Graves. W. Van Brunt 


C. H. CRAVES & CO., 
—GRAIN-—— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


U. s. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS, - - - - GRAVES, DULUTH 


Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 


The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 


Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, echanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRALN AND HLOUR 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Busineas attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


Abner L. Backus & Sons, 


Commission Merchants 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Special pe aia te: to Filling Orders for High Grades Winter 
heat. Correspondence Solicited. 


GEO. E. LOWETH, 
Broker and Commission Merchant 


In Grain, Feed, Baled Hay and Straw. Consignments 
Solicited. Liberal advances on consignments. Satis- 
factory references furnished. 


Room 9, 158 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J, W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti- 
more; JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & co., 
Chicago. 


Joun C. Lraea. Tuos. H. Borrs. 


JOHN C. LECG & CO., 
GENERAL— 


Commission Merchants 


CRAIN and FLOUR, - 
No. 7 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE. 


REFERENCES; 

First National Bank of Baltimore; Ford & Corbin, New Harmony, 
Ind.: C. A Gambrill Mfg. Co., of Baltimore; D, Baker & Sons, 
Buckeyestown, Md.:Wm. L. Clark, Esq., President Union Bank, 
Winchester. Va.; Jacob Vernier,, Archibald, Ohio; Jos. D. Baker, 
Esq., President Montgomery County National Bank,'Rockville, Md. 


CHICACO.. 


EsTaBLisHEeD 18638. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 
Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO—aXx»—-MILWAUKEE. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


——RECEIVERS 0F—— 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY and FRED 


NO. 21 OLD STREET, PETERSBURG, VA 
Correspondence Solicitec, 


BANSAS CORN. 


EV BIN OF BROS., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


THEY GIVE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION ! 


Carro, Inu., May 1, 1885. 
Messrs. Webster & Comstock Mfg, Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Dear Srrs:—We are using one of your HYDRO- 
STATIC LEVELS, and would not be without it for any- 
thing. It gives perfect satisfaction. My shafts were 
never in as good condition as now since using it. Have 
used it only .about a year, but it has paid for i self in 
the saving of oil. 

Yours respectfully, 
C. H. Evans, Supt. Cairo Elevator, 

Cairo, Ill. 


Fremont, Nes., May 18, 1885. 
Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
GENTLEMEN: — Your -Hydrostatic Level takes the 
cake—We are using three of them. They are all you 
claim for them. Save patience, labor and money. 
Yours truly, 


SEELEY, Son & Co., Elevator Builders. 


STRONG INDORSEMENT, 


Prxin, I1u., Nov. 28, 1884. 
EH. B. Freeman, Peoria, 111.—Dear Sir: In answer to 
yours of 22d, we would say that we are very much 
pleased with our new elevator. We consider it a model 
for convenience. Wecan handle our grain through it 
at very little cost. The machinery all works smooth to 
perfection. The dump bins hold 15,0000 bushels instead 
of 10,000, giving us 5,000 bushels more room than we ex- 
pected. We will say further that the elevator was built 
atthe estimated cost. We shall be pleased any time to 
say a good word for you, to any one you may refer to us. 

Yours truly, Smit, Hieren & Co. 


Prorta, [uu., March 10, 1885. 
H. B. Freeman, Peoria, 1l.—Dear Sir: The plans 
which you got up for our elevators at Crescent City, Il1., 
and La Hogue, Ill., were very satisfactory. The carpen- 
ters found no trouble in building by them, and since 
they have been running have proved as well arranged 
as any elevators we know of. Yours truly, 
P. B. & C. C. MrzEs. 


PExin, Ixu., March 10, 1885. 
H. B. Freeman, Peoria, I1—Dear Sir: We write you 
this to say that you have built for us an excellent eleya- 


tor. We don’t know a thing to find fault with. We are 
more than pleased with it. You may consider us your 
friends, Yours, A. G. WaLkER, Manager 


for “The Hudnuts,” 
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STANDARD MACHINES ~ 


— -FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS———— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, COMPANY'S 


THREE-SEEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 
THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOU SE SEPARATOR. VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 
IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM, 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. VICTOR SMUTTER. VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER, 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER, ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE. 
EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 
EUREKA BRAN PACKER, LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


Aiso run —DAVERIO 3-HIGH ROLLER MILL, | tenis ie ane 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM : 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 
Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased ‘with the Separ ator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure tt can~- 


is : 


not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is —_— 
a very easy matter, 1 superintended the setting up of mine, and tit works splendidly. 


Yours truly, J. M, DAVIDSON, 


——1 


——————— 
SS = ="\ 


SS 


SSS 


S= 


SS 


Separator. Victor Corn Sheller. Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer, 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 523 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send SOT nd Pane Lee ee THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO,, Moline, Il, 


THE COMMON-SENSE 


Automatic Corn Shell, RELIANCE WORKS, 


The only self-adjusting automatic sheller in the market. It pos- EDW. Py, ALLIS & 00., Props, Milwaukee, Wis, 


SK 
US sesses more advantages than any other known machine; takes lesa A . 
Wi power to operate; and adjusts itself to the alze of Rar Gorn, Will —SOLK MANUFACTURERS OF TIK— 


Smee shell more corn, and that too, without splitting the cob; leaves 

mans Pare ™ little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of the Kernels ; | 
BL | is less liable to be broken ‘by having some hard substance pass 
through the sheller) on account of the flexibility of segmenta and 


\ safety pins in plate—which are of wood and can oasily be replaced; 
works right or left, as may be required, 

The sheller represente d herewith is made entirely of Iron; is 
well proportioned and builtin a most thorough manner; gan 
be adjusted while being operated, by meana of the hand- 
wheel on the rods connected with the lever sppporing the 
center lift, The case and cylinder are both mado of segments. 
the case staves have a apring to hold the bottom close enough 
\, to catch any corn which may be on the cob before oping the 

machine, the spring yielding to a large cob, also boing 


This engine is espec: ially designed for oanaiee 
uring purposes, ee atrong, serviceable, and of 
the best material anc workmanship, Its even 
apood makes it especially desirable for flouring 
milla and elevators. 

OVER 260 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given, These engines have 
developed in expert: trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 
RENGINERRING! 


close e nous gh for the amaller ones. 
Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices, They will save in fuel 83 to 60 per cent, over any 
ordinary engine, 


Address H. A. HAWKINS, === puiteland CONDENSER, Witch oan be used With 


our make of engines, and offect a saving of about 25 per cont. Also REY NOLDS’ PA‘ TENT FERED 
248 Randolph Street, WATERHEATER AND PURIFER, Sond for Catalogue and Prices to 


CHICAGO. EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies Wht. E. BENT, 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING Architect & Grain Elevator Builders Contractor 


D Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(ee Prices Close, and Quality the Beat. 


Pians,S ti l Esti 
THE GASE MFG, CO., Columbus, 0, | 7°27 <?ecrontons cna uecinates Tene ae 
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BOOK 


Tos ————— ae 
i) a S Steam Power 


a == We will send any of the follow 
| == ing named Books, postage 


yn es free, on receipt of an- 
G 


TOTO nexed Prices: 


Ww. G ADAMS, Sandwich, IIl., 
, MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
Grain Elevator Machinery, and Supplies of every description, such as: Wagon 
Dumps, Horse Powers, Corn Shellers, Fanning-Mills, Feed-Mills, Wood and Iron 


Elevator Boots, Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, Swivel Spouts for Hopper 
Bins, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Belting Buckets, and Bucket Bolts. . 


Roper A Catechism of High 
Pressure, or Non-Condens- 
ing Steam Engines: 

Including the Modeling, Con- 
struction and Management of Steam 
Engines and Boilers, with valuable 


mae Illustrations, By Stephen’ Ro- 
Correspondence Solicited. BEFOREPLACIN per, Hngineer. Thirteenth edition, 
YOUR ORDERS | £ revised and enlarged; 12mo., tucks, 
ONEY &) mh Pultsdconca wit satea nerds an 2.00 

TAKES|| 


Ser | ern Steam Fire Engines: 
TUT cians : 

With illustrations, by Stephen 
Roper, Engineer, 12mo., tucks, 
MAULUOUKO esses iiccsa ecjaete.cas BO.U0 


: " Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 
| 
| 


I 


| | T Roper—Use and Abuse of the 

i ELevaToR CAG) - Aik / nt Steam Boiler: 

ee By Stephen Roper, Engineer, 
Fifth edition; with illustrations. 

18mo., tucks, gilt edge,.... . $2.00 


KRoper—Engineer’s Handy 
BROOK is 0 ceca ertaies «eee $3.50 
Roper — Questions and An- 


swers for Engineers. ,..$3.00 


Address 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 
184 Dearbrn St., Chicago, Ill 


2 (Ri eeeeemnieemmmmemmmmg V ARLHOUSE FANNING MILLS. Rosier Pure 


vith Boiler Purger 


bi : Cut of No.6 Mill withMotion Govern- | Kor Preserving Iron and Keeping 
= 2h Boilers and Klues from Scaling. 
-—CAPACITY— It will remove the scale from any Boiler, and 


MITT 
AN 


by its continued use, will keep it from forming. 

= 600 BUSHE LS It will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, 
eA nor foam the water, nor injure the water for 
t drinking purposes, Itis easy to use, being in a 
PER HOUR. liquid form; it can be put directly into the Boiler, 
through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by 

Force Pump, or into the Tank. 
WHE MAKE By its use, from fifteen to forty per 


cent. can be saved in the cost of fuel, be- 


SEVEN DIFFERENT SIZES Paha cee ied of putting in new flues every 


For particulars, address 
T Oia H. P. GRAVES, 
Warehouses and 343 Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| f 
oy Se | | CZ ELEVATORS. |- 
| Ti ml More of them in actual and satisfac- THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


ili tory use than any other kind. Water Tube Steam Boilers 
) 


107 Hope St., GLASGOW. 
80 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICRS! 
30sTON, 50 Oliver Street 
Pria., 32 N, 5th Street. 
PirrsBuren, 98 4th ave. 
9 /Cruicaao, 64.5. Canal St. 
CINCINNATI, 64 W. 308t. 

New Or.eans, 
54 Carondelet St. 

San FRANcrisco, 
561 Mission St. 


=> is : A 
ee THE BLAKE-BEEBE CO,, - RACINE, WIS. EB-REAN to oftcs eoFcietulan gf 


i : | 


i N ih \ Ze 
| | is : My ie A: 2) | Saas, 
| Sas 


yom The Motion Governor is something that has long 
= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
horse is fighting flies, jumpsor runs, this Governor pre- 
t serves auniform and steady speed, 
oth It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
I pe mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in amoment. 
Cone pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee this 
Governor as good as represented and we will allow purchas- 
ersten days to test it, with the privilege of return- 
== ing if not equal to the guarantee. 
Send for Catalogue to 


si i 


lL. D. RICHARDS, President. H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 


Bates Champion Rapid Grain Dryet!, ‘Fremont Foiry and Wace Co, 


ee : F E NT, NEBRASKA, 
For Rapidity, Satisfactory Results and Thoroughness SLE So i be 


UNEQUALED. ENGINES and BOILERS 


(" Get the BEST; the Best is Cheapest. This important inven- OF ALL SIZES 
tion is the outcome of the inventor’s many years’ experience and observation in arti- ; 


ficial drying. No Pareh, Shrivel or Discoloration eae rT TUNE Tp TUTTE Sap eT ec eae 
% : e 0 ») y ) ; ura B mn 
The grain is dried at the rate of about 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic ar- short notice 


rangements and low temperature used insuring evenness and uniformity. The ca- Q l B : | B i g 
acity, however, can be increased in proportion to power and space afforded, these Corl Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Cd ny p {INY, i evator Th ets, i 
atter being the only limits. In addition to drying evenly, the operations of the very j : 1 ah 
dry air, peculiar to this machine, remove from the grain any slight odor from sweat We aleo keep on and a stock of Govern, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
or heat, and put it in condition to grade. The air used is a prepared air, and has all Fittings. (Special attention given 3 Qeeaty a FEVER eR stall. 
the various degrees of low temperature necessary. Damp grain made as dry as rules ar isteniar are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. yrrespondence 
of inspection require, or as dry even as old grain. Thus the BATES DRYER is the 7p - Vi aa x. 
most perfect as well as rapid dryer extant. It is beyond question The Cham- = a A GS EE, 


GENUINE FRENCH BUHR 


pion Grain Dryer. Absolutely Safe against Fire. ? : bath te PA... CORN and FEED MILLS 
The expense of drying by this method is reduced to smallest possible cost, which anufacturer o and POWER CORN SHELLERS 
is below that of any other. Machines are compact. Experienced workmen will be Portable, I i 
seit to set them up and instruct as to operating. For further particulars address Stationary : Cheapest and Best in the 4 
and ed circular free. 
vw. Cc. BATES, Agricultural A.W Stevens & Son 


POST OFFICE BOX 585, - - - - CHICAGO, ILL.| Steam Engines. | SOiimisiun. ee 


ts 
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OHNSON & F  1reEryp. 


isa ant A MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
pare’ in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strengt 


GRAIN 


and Durability. 
These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
largest mills and Elevators in the country, Qu AKER CITY 
soammmerse te TY Double Reduction Grinding Mill 
Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. ’ 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 
and Prices. Address This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 


sylvania State Fair 1854. Send for Circular. 
A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 
CHICAGO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handie, 15 Ibs. 


Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Movers, $6.00, Per pair, $10.00, 


= Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 


“TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 


SEPARATOR 


Should be in Every Elevator in the 


CLEANS @POLISHES 


THe GRAIN, \ 


Removing all impurities without breaking or wasting. 


STEAM CRAIN SHOVELS. 


The Rinehart Machines, Patented September 4, 1883, are admitted to be equal 
tothe best. Simple in construction, easily operated. They eost less for repairs than 
any Machine built, and they never break ropes or Scoops. For a full description see 
illustration in the October, 1884, issue of this paper. Write for priees of double or sin- 
gle Machines, as well as for general elevator supplies. Plans furnished for ele- 
vators or storage plamts of any description on short notice. 


Portabie Mills for any Purpose. 
W. D. RINEHART, Terre Hau e, Ind. 


Flexible Grain Spout ! 


FOR TRIMMING CARS. 


(@" With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. 


H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


9 & 12) $. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 


Til BETHLEHEM, Pa, 
Messrs. 8. Z1gENFuss & Co., Trenton, N.J.: 

GENTLEMEN—Y ours of the 4th received. In regard to 
B.T. Trimmer Grain Scouring, Rubbing, Polishing, 
Separating and Smut Machine Combined; we have 
used a great many machines, and are using the “Trim- 
mer,” and find it a splendid machine, and know of 
no better Cleaner in the market. Weareso 
well pleased with the machine that we will have 
no other; we have been using the machine over two 
years, and we recommend it as the best Grain 
Scouring and Polishing Machine we know 
of. Yours respectfully, 

[Signed] D. &. A. LURENBACH. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


a 


2 =a 
a iy E Made Especially for this Trade by 
GrainSpouts,Elevator BUCKELS souecoy g caMeetL, 8.8 Pile, Pr, 
GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, (Successors to KREIDER, CAMPBELL & CO.) 
SEND FOR CIROCULAR. 


J.T. MOULTON. GEO. M. MOULTON, 


Tin, Iron and State Roofing. 


erie GRAIN ELEVATOR 
yo» ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS : BUILDERS 


FOR SALE. J.T. MOULTON & SON, 


1545 8. Clark St.. CHICAGO 
9 e 
Allin Perf rki Tr. 
Crtock Working, Omics a Pak ies ose 2 erect oe eee with a capacity n 10), 000 pashele Of a bea Alig i 
; in the civilized world, we wo e pleased to receive your orders for Plans, Specifications, e 
One 160 Horse Power Engine,..... $1200 for the work, which we can furnish with accuracy and dispatch. We take CONTRACTS for the 
oO 9 “ “ “ 2 4 
ne A205 GUSec Pte Me Maleoee vere ster 850 | entire construction of large Elevators from the ground up, guaranteeing successful performance of 
One 100 + a ae Genet 750 | our work in all its parts. The following is a partial record of our work during the past 30 years: 
tener tnat will run | Qne 80 “s 43 OT ae 700 Bushels. Bushels, 
under tighteners, | One 60 & «“ « 560 | Lllinois Central ‘‘A,’? Chicago...... eoeeee 1,000,000 | Galena, Chicago.... 2... 2... cee esee eee eeee 750,000 
on pen roe + One 50 ec if atte 550 Tllinois le “B,” Chicago.... exreent sonst aE SOE <a pcos 
mills, an siv iscele i a 1G Ge eoend aeen + ance “A,” East St. Louis 
Electric Light ma- | One 40 « : igh eee 484 || Atkansen Valley. Kuneas Uliy 2 . 400,000 Advance “B.” East St. Louis y 750,000 
A SSS chines, 5 “« “ “ New York Central, New York... ee ast St. Louis, East St. Louis -. 1,000, 
CS tS EASIER To AP- a a = 9 Nigek ig 428 | Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore... 714,800,000 | Union, Hast St. Louis..............2. 1'500;000 
Pat. Sept. 20, 81; Aug. 15, °82; PLY THAN Laces, | One ¢ -+++. 884] Canton No. 1, Baltimore....... *.7500,000 | Erie, Buffalo........ ncceaksancwatons ieee 
June 16, BL AND FAR MORE | One 25 3 oe “  ..-+- 3800] Canton No. 3, Baltimore....... .. 500,000 | Central “A,” St. Louis.................... 600,000 
z Economica. One 15 “ “ «“ 9298 | Michigan Central “B” Detroit... --_ 600,000 | Lake Superior “B,” Duluth..... + eeee 1,000,000 
PRICE LIST. 2 4 ye ee A ae en cet se . Ween Hox 5, Sas bree oH SS ia Superior aoe ees va wean cet, Cae Lo 
f eer = : * ri Oo A’ Dnluth. \ aches =. ake Superior “D."* Duluth......... ..... 
No. 1. For largo Drive Belts, per box of sh ol Also the largest stock of Boilers in | 7% 8 002 «E” Duluth... ** -800,000 | Lake Superior “G,” Duluth ~'1,500,000 
No.3. For Rubber «  «& & 400 1150 America. U.1. & E. Co., “F,” Duluth....... « see +e1,500,000:| Grand Trunk, Portland.............000+ ,000 
No.4. For single Leather Belts, per box, ; 1.25 d H 
Combination Punch, with guides aad nippers, 1.25 H. M, SCIPLE North 84 Street Philadelphia, Pa : SUBSCRIBE 
Reamers for taking Fasteners out............ 35 ; : s - Ly FOR TEE * 
= ry Shige Sarees you loss of Tne, S 
EMPER an ONEY. anufactured b —— ee | 
H. D. EDWARDS & on Seer = sti i <3] A VISIBLE FEED LUBRICATOR AMERICAN MILLER 
Nos. 16, 18 and 20 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, Micu. The American Elevator yy | FOR > TERRL ENGINES, CUMES, 31,00 PER YEAR , } 
Manufacturers of Oak Leather Belting; Agents y A d . 8 AND LOCOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES ° pene 
feed |B Sores Lo. NX: Belting and Packin nd Grain Trade. | ||}5 BRONZED$600 NICKELED $800 Addresp: ; 
J0., Eureka Fire Hose Co., Cotton Belting Mi Only $1.00 per year. 8 p 7 
Supplies. 3 Address MITCHEL BROS. CO., Chicago. pe J.VIN. RENCHARD Mitchell Bros. Go. : 
—— ; 2 = 


DETROIT MICH.& WINDSOR,ONT. 


184 Dearborn St., Chicago. IL 
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= ELEVATORS! | 


« UNION E ELEY, 


COMPANY, 2 Op 


—— Of this City,.—— 


ADOPT OUR PLAND, WITH GOPLIN SYSTEM 


—-==+(((O EB") + 


DRIV IN G 


—FOR THE NEW—— 


One and One-Half Million Bus. Elevator 


NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED. 


We have never met with stronger Competition than in this case, nor have our Plans ever been 
subjected to a more severe inspection. The fact that such men as comprise this 
Company select our System and Plans in preference to all others, is as 
good proof as the world can produce that we have no equal in 
this business. IT WILL PAY ALL ELEVATOR MEN 


to examine this System before ordering. 


PRAY MFG. COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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cE 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS.) “*ROVED GRAIN DETER. 


Barnett & Record, Henry G. Morris, 
ey een 209 South Third Street, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS 


Forall Territory West of the}. The only Steam Dryer that will “Kiln Dry” | 
Mississippi. Corn. } 
More than FIFTY in Successful The most ECONOMICAL Drier in the mar- 
Operation in the Northwest. | ©€*- 
ibe ee Occupies very little Space. 
Lag We Gan reer intending Builders! Tas NO moving Steam Joints. . 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 
| The Most STORAGE for the | 


Least Money, REFERENCES: 


AND THE 


= = ed Cy Handiest to Operate. WM. LEAS’ SONS CO., Wilmington, Del. 
oe - —— W. G. PENNYPACKER, 

CAL:IFORN [ Al 23d and Washington Ave., Philadelphia. 

DEAL’S CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHED 186i...) >. Due 

Crain Cleaning Machinery. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


25. _ INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


i) 


“DEAL ssf We manufacture a complete line of 
Pp 


Cleaners, Scourers Brush Machines} 


Sanaa eat Elevator Machinery, 


Ilr] 
The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial ld 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- = 
isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- é Shafting Shellers, 
culars; it will pay you. ? : ; 
Pulleys, Wheat Separators, 
MM. DEAL Ce <] OoO., ie h Belting, Engines, 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers, | il Scales, Conveyors, 

BUCYRUS, - = OHIO. i Wagon Dumps, Elevator Cups. 

24 Sizes and Styles of 


SCUARANTEED ===) 


TM 


j| PORTABLE CORN MILLS, 


) 33 o 0 FE I N G — a (> Working Plans furnished for all sizes Grain 
a RT TET ae RRR re => Elevators. Send $20.00 for a set of Drawings for our 
= % $1,000 Elevator. Capacity 5,000 bushels, House 


i (Sees So 
The sale of nearly 30,000 boxes of “ CAMARET” brand of Roofing Plates in the | E B FREEW AN 
a a y 


last 14 months by this house, is sufficient evidence of the appreciation of the quality of this 


Engine and Machinery all included. 


standard plate. We guarantee every sheet in a box of “CAMARET™” to stand any test of 


bending required—to be well assorted—to be free from wasters—will double flat and open 
without fracture—or boxes to be held subject to our order. d 
The Palm Oil Coating renders it less liable to rust than any other Roofing Plate 


in the market except extra coated plates. Weare the direct importers of the “CAM ARET” b 
Brand from the Makers and carry a full stock of IC 14x20, 1X 14x20, IC 20x28, IX 20x28. Of . Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
) 


h t & Cc Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 
Werc Jens Wes ompany PEORIA, Int. 


BRIGHT TIN : ROOFING PLATES| 435" PERFORATED METALS, “aie 


90 Beekman St., N. Y. = 525 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


FRICTION CLUTCH | cov GR wie “ 
PULLEYS! = eee > 
a tlevators Grain- 


They are Sure, Strong | and 


(WANUFAOTORERS OF 


I voscan ue nd Noiseless. (wa Sa ecRrORATED SHEET METAL OF AULKRD ; 


eae i You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. ti Houses. — CHICAGO. ILL. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys | 


And Wood Pulleys Whole, Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WoRKS. | The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y © 
BRIE, PA. 74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ery. 


et —, —, EE — 
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M. ¥. SEELEY. J, 8. SEELEY. HK. E. HANKS. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & CO.. 


Fremont, Neb. 


Elevator Builders. 


$t¢——tt 
tt 

We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish | 
| Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


MEAS EEL IN E25 


SS 
eS 
Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
: Buckets, Etc., Etc. : ING é 


With our experience we can save you on | INSTANT ALARM. ; . LOW INSURANCE. 


these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
* pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS IN 1883 AT BOSTON, AMSTERDAM AND RIGA. 


ee —Patent Automatic, Adjustable and Controllable— 


Nelf- Registering Weighing Machine 


Wheat, Malt, Grain and Seeds of all Kinds, for Grain 
Warehouses, Silos, Customs, Flour Mills, Oil 
Mills, Breweries, Malt Houses, 
Distilleries, etc, 


(> Great Saving of Labor and Time. Awtomatic, and therefore the only relia- 
ble System of Weighing and Recording, 


COMPETENT ACENTS WANTED. 


—F ull Prospectus from—— 


C., REUTHER REISERT, - HENNEF, a. d., SIEG,, - GERMANY. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H., A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent. 2 ==] _ 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. > 


\\\ 


SS De 
_ 


Oend_ fox Oamptes argo 
Przicee fo 


i : Everybody is astonished to see the work f= 
se A it does. We challenge competition, for 


| general cleaning purposes. WE CAN and | 
| WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 

i er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can f= 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
Wor blast is depended on to make the sepa- 


the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No } 
We 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


| ucrats |Lanark, Carroll Co., HI. fs 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD ! 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the ‘““Champion”’ in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
a) kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
fia proper speed. Address 


R. M. McGRATH, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St. 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


. McGrath’s Hornet 
! AND 


Invaluable to parties handling Grain or Seed, 
Guaranteed perfectly Accurate. Every Eleyator 
Man should have one. Send for new Illustrated 

> List “EE” and Special Prices for Cash. 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


Je aaa ear Grain 
min — ———= Pulleys,’ Hangers. and 
= == = => SS = SSeS S555 Warehouse Machinery 
rl => ge = = = = = SSS = 2 of every description, 


= Manufacturer of 
BOARD F RADE INSPECTOR, 
flour Triers, Magnifying Glasses, 
Grain Testers, Ete. 
a BUCYRUS, OHIO. 
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$50 REWARD 


ot at will be paid for any Grain 
Piel) yo.) Fan of same size that can 
J clean and bag asmuch Grain or 
My, Seed in oneday asour Patent 
MONARCH Grain _ and 
Seed Separator and Bag- 
er, which we offer to the pub- 
ic at alow price. Send for 
circular and price list, 


STILWELL’'S PATENT 
| \ ye will be mailed FREE, 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER joe = 


AND FILTER COMBINED. J Xia” “Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- | DETROIT LUBRICATOR CO’S 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. PATENT SIGHT FEED 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! Lubricator Cups 


For oiling valves and cylin- 
° G is A . ders of steam engines, 
This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


by the only perfect method, 
Through the Steam Pipe. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


by drop, into the column 
DAYTON, = = Ouro, UW. BS. A. 


a es 


ofsteam,where it ATOMIZES, 
= Wh thus becoming a STEAM 
My’) LUBRICANT, oiling perfectly 
coe every part reached by the 
steam. Saves from 50 to 90 


J per cent, in oil and wear of 

machinery, thus paying for 
f8 sible parties on 20 days’ trial 
ilil'| 4f desired.” 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS ee 


Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


itself several times a year. 
A cup Will be sent to respon- 


R.WOODMAN. ea 
MANUFACTURER OF R.R.SUPPLIES. | 
69HIGHST, -; ‘ BostTon.Mass. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, SS 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST. MADE! 


+ <> X <P + 
( (ar Write for Description and Prices._&y 


ARNE RICAN 


SANBES. 


(BAGGAGE Master. | 


q my No" 
fo cans 


pur! 


ml 


T/A el 


=SS— 


ALSO (RESP! 
PERFORATING STAMPS, coRR SPONDENCE 
| OFFICE STAMPS &c. SOLICITED, 


WORRELL’ 
AutomaticScale Register | a 
——— Eo Grain Drier 


COOLER. | 


The only practical machine in 
the market. Has been in suc- 
cessful operation for three years. 

The best Cooler for Hot Grain. 

Will remove the must from 
Dry Grain. 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 
giving the latest information on 
= the Grain Drying question. Ad- 
dress 

S. E. WORRELL, 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


FOR ant Grain Shovelin Machine 


Is without clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of amachine will be saved by its 


Flour Mills 


RLEVATORS, 


Ete. 


SIAN 20 1800 C) OY} yng 31.188 


APR. 1882 — po 
Zam ral SS 
el 

AAI | 


EVERY SCALE 


= == 
== == j 
= Circular. more economical operation within afewyears. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock {Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


Z j N N & K A Y S EE R 5 oeetheers N e Ww Y O r k : For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 


WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer, - 68 Metropolitan Block, - Chicago, Ill. 
SU BSCR Be Sea SS 


“® M 3 at x 6 ; 6 he we Dealer in gon ee ons Red Top, Bh 
e t ; mar rat = I or ai rain rae, S E E D S eG, Grd Bi esi p, Bine 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. : 


Warehouses { 118 117 & 119 Kinzie St. _ OFF1ce, 115 Kryzie Sr., 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, = GHI@ AGO, ULL. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO.. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

yy e = = — . i 


/ ; ELEVATOR BUCKET =| 


& CO., 


Sole Manuf’rs, 


. J. CLARK 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
Cen’! Agents 


111 ‘ODVOIHO 


SALEM, - OHIO. 
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“GIAN'T” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 

] ing strong reasons: 
~  Ist.—Iltissimple 
in its construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun 4 fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 

2d.— The height 
from the floor tothe 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


om if 


any other Separator that will do the same work. 
4th.—This machine will clean and screen better and faster than any other Separator made, 


sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 
le anes These Separators are also made with the side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 
ax Seed. 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE. VUWis. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT. 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 
Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 8S. Canal St., - - Chicago, Dl. 


Of the Finest English CRUCIBLE 
STEEL, and Best Selected CHAR- 
COAL IRON. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSION! RUBBER PACKED WHEELS ! 


HORSE AND WAGON RAIN-PROOF COVERS, 


Stack and Binder Covers, lle Clothing, Etc. 
210 to 216 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


CIRCULARS and any INFORMATION Sent on Application. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 414 Horse, 
G4 Horse and 8% Horse Power. Sate, 
le and Durable. Over 3,000 in suc- 

pare ul operation. 


New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 


aay Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
) Return Flue Boiler. ‘Compact, Substan- 

tial and handsomely finished. Tllus- 

trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


, JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


) HILL GRAIN-SCALE COMP'Y, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Automatic Grain Scales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any Spoutep MATERIAL IN 
Flour Mills, Elevators, Breweries - 
Distilleries, Malt Houses, Oil Mills, 


Rice Mills, Starch Factories, etc. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


In New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
In Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 
Send for Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue. 


CwkaA WM WoRk ! 


AA AAA L ALL WROUGHT 


Lg mM TMNT 


_tasnON cOWEIER, | LON. 


NWo Mixing 


of Grain. 


ow = = rae e g See 
a Ou Wh aos At ° BV s 
oe Sr ie ane aig ese gS ef 2 yo ot 
= os es Se o °° iil eal a 
a 3 = . 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 92 & 94 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


2 4." 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 
IRON 


This cut howe our method of fastening Corrugated For Roofing ges 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding. 


mee Uta ea aa cedaee ers CoG) 


——MANUFACTURERS O0F—— 


IRON ROOFING, SIDING AND CEILING, 


(The H. és Smith Patent is the best in use.) 


| 


i 


PLAIN, And Jobbers in 
Corrugated, IRON ORE 
CRIMPED, PAINT, 
BEADED, CEMENT, 


And Roofers’ and Builders’ Papers. 
Patent Calamined Iron in Quantities---A New Thing. 


Coating is indestructible, will not scale, is soft, solders more strongly, 


and is superior to Galvanized 


Iron or Tin for ali pu rposes. Protected both i in body and surface. Circulars, 
rice Lists, and Samples mailed at request, 
OANTON, = ad OHRI IO. 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


| Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water 
Z aN Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights Gutters, Cupolas, 

Shiiims Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick, Wood, Iron, etc. Slate 
Wil] Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copings, Tron, Stone or other Work bedded 
|) in this Cement will never lealx or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Aah of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and Soni fine 
with iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
=ty cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside wi fork exposed to 
weather, Dries'quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber. 
Ready for Use. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 
(=> In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 
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GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO.,| wire ROPE TRANSMISSIONS! 


Portable Millis, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. Pulleys, 


am Tnovinae SHELLERS, Shafting, Ete. 
me . SEPARATORS, oe 
SHAPTING, pra , Ilastrated Treatise 
UR MILL j WIRE ROPE 
. tleye tor Transmissions, 
ELEVATOR | ups, ss oom A 
MACHINERY MT CU General Pie 


ao STEAM PUMPS, 


Every. Description, PIPE AND FITTINGS. N Pattern Lists. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te WILLIAMS § & ORTON MF6, C0., | Street. ' STERLING, ILL. 


be found West of the Mississippi River. 


WD EWART. Prest . E.ATURNER Secy¢- Incas 
F.I.PEARCE. sree A 
= : esa 


7 EMPLOYING TH 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK. No ee ST. 


merous: MONS We Manufacture and Carry in Stock a Complete Line of 


gene ie 


Patented April 17th, 1883. 


The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Swe ser is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons: ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is used, and only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employ edi in its construction. Steel, as is 
well known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron.. [tis also astiffer material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off *when pubjected to aheavy 
strain. Thesteel also takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through the grain. Our flights are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a irue and smooth 
running Conyeyor. 


og MILLING & Min ay i 


MACHINERY. 


PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


—FOR ALL KINDS OF—_— 


Grain- Cleaning Machinery 


—USED IN-— 5 
Elevators, Warehouses, Flour and Rice Mills, Cotton and Lin- 
seed Oil Mills Etc., Etc. 


Iron and Zine for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perforated 
Floors for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, ete. Smut Mill Jackets of 
all kinds and sizes made to order. Wewill RENEW YOUR SIEVES for Oat 
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COUPLING.—Onur Coupling has points of advantage 
over any Conveyor Coupling in the market. The core 
into which the Coupling fits is made of steel, and has. 


its inner side, a feather, “A,”’ which fits into the slot ee, > 
in coupling, thus reliey ving the shaft of all twisting strain. DRIVING ENDS. Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at Short Notice. | 
By a recent improvement it admits of disconnecting and taking out one length of conveyor with- SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


out moving . back or in any way disturbing the whole line. Branch Office: THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING co, 


On all Driving Ends and every alternate coupling we furnish our im- 
Sheved Patent Rigel Collarandi ud: taadedn One a Motheeat 100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 224 and 226 North Union St., CHICAGO 
est strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- 


——————— ee 
apeciye iy HASSE CROWL’ S PATENT IRON ROOFING 


(25> Took FIRST Medal at the New Orleans Exposition. 7 


Corrugated Iron Siding, 


The only Double Capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only * 
one prepared hy the manufacturers ready for laying, = 


CORRUGATED EOCE: ROOFIN« 


) AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. — 


Send for Catalogue. Address 
CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., - CAMBRIDGE, 0 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC Co., $a Sector lanes Coe co Li 


125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. | SUMMERS & JENNINGS, --- OMAHA. NEBRASKA.-..- GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 


} 


“Common Sense” and “Empire” Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele- 
vator Boots, ‘‘Power” Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Belt Buckles, 
Car Starters, etc. 
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